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PREFACE. 


With feelings peculiar to those whe have anxiously looked 
forward to the haven where they would be, do we for our- 
selves and for others, devoutly express our gratitude to Diving 
Provipence for having permitted us to bring this third 
Volume to its final page. To Correspondents and Subscribers 
we tender congratulations and thanks. 

In this Volume, as in the former ones, writers, in a friendly, 
not in a belligerent character, have maintained the principle 
of right in the Church to legislate her own laws. And it is 
hoped that the friends of religious freedom will not consider it 
as an aberration from the spirit of a sound mind, but as a very 
small tribute of gratitude, should merited commendation be 
bestowed on these writers for having endured the fatigues of 
production, which, after all our praise, are not quite so easily 
conceived of as some may imagine. 

Perhaps there are not greater differences between that species 
of sentimentalism which is derived from certain books, and 
which passes with many people for christianity, 2nd that chris- 
tianity which is revealed in the New Testament, than there 
is between the principles of certain Church-governments, and 
the principles of the New Testament, regarding the rights of 
Christians. Consequences flowing from mere sentimentalism, 
and effects produced by making up a government of arbitrary 
principles, may be infinitely different ; the one affecting only 
outward things, and the other the best interests of the soul ; 
yet it would be not more difficult to find whining sentimenta- 
lism in the New Testament, than to find there the principles 
of clerical supremacy in matters of faith and practice. ‘The 
light of the New Testament, which bursts in its divine fulness 
on every step of our christian journey, and which enlightens 
our entire path on every side, never did lead any faithful man 
from his allegiance to Christ as his Lord and Master, to a 
cringing and bowing demeanor, and yielding up of conscience 
to his fellow beings. But those who have constituted them- 
selves the sole legislators in a kingdom not of this world, re- 
quire their subjects to yield up their consciences to this human 
legislature—they require christians to serve two masters. 

Alas for those persons who have put themselves forward as 
the sole conservators and dispensers of blessings which Heaven 
has bestowed upon all Christians in common! So fully sensi- 
ble are these discerning people of their own superior sanctity, 
usefulness, privileges and rights, as to make it utterly impos- 
sible for them to conceive, at least with any practical good ef- 
fect, that all their cotemporaries, may, perchance, have just as 
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good claims to the common inheritance of moral agents as thems 
selves. 

So long as the professed Teachers of religion confine them- 
selves to the prescribed province of their duties, and discharge 
them in the spirit of their Master, they need be under no ap- 

rehensions of danger to themselves, to their posterity, to the 
Bhureh, or to the world, should their fellow Christians enter 
upon the guardianship of their own rights. 

For some centuries prior to the Reformation, the Church, 
as it was called, was without law, as regarded itself. Law 
making, and the administration of law, were entirely engrossed 
by the clergy; but the Councils and the popes never did more 
than arrogate to themselves, the right of establishing what ar- 
ticles of faith and discipline they thought proper; and of anathe- 
matising all who rejected their decrees. Glory be to God! the 
man of sin, that lawless one, was sorely wounded by that noble 
army of martyrs, confessors and Reformers, who taught Chris- 
tendom, ‘‘that the Sacrep WuirTiNn@s, and them alone, con- 
tain what is necessary to faith and practice, and that no man, 
number of men, society, church, council, presbytery, consisto- 
ry, conclave, [or General Conference ?] has dominion over any 
man’s faith; or has right to make by-laws for his govern- 
ment without his consent. 

Much has been said in the latter part of this Volume, on 
what has been designated ‘‘ the Local Preachers’ Controversy,”’ 
that is, on the right of the Local Preachers to distinct repre- 
sentation in the law-making body. In the course of their pub- 
lication, these articles, both in favor of, and against this claim, 
have been submitted to the judgment of the Readers and 
Patrons of this work ; and, in this place, we shall not obtrude 
our opinion. This important question must be decided else- 
where; and whatever that decision may be, it cannot affect the 
indestructible right of the Church to legislate her own laws. 
Nothing in the power of the present rulers can prevent the ra- 
pid march of this right; and their present obvious duty is so 
to direct it, that it may be justly apportioned, and secure to all 
ranks, and to the whole community, such equal benefits as to 
each, and to the whole belong. 

The Christian Church has never had, nor is it possible that it ev- 
er should have in all subsequent time, any interest in the corrup- 
tions of religion, and the establishment of unequal forms of go- 
vernment, whether civil or ecclesiastical. Truth, not power, 
not gain, not worldly honours, is the object of men who have 
every thing to gain by truth, and who will lose every thing 
by receiving and adhering to error. We may as soon expect 
a community to cut itself off with doses of poison, as to expect 
the Church to combine to corrupt religion, or to enslave itself. 

Philadelphia, pril, 1824. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION, 


Since the time of Locke, metaphysicians have generally given 
up the existence of “innate” (or inborn) “ ideas;” but this 
writer and his followers seem not to have been successful in coun- 
tervailing the atheistical tendency of the old maxim, that “ There 
is nothing in the mind which was not first in the senses.” A writer 
in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, under the article Logic, section 
Pneumatology, thinks, they fell into an error, by ov erlooking, or 
disregarding certain feelings, which he considers as innate, and he, 
furthermore, goes on to show, that, at an early period, the idea of 
power, may be generated in the infant mind, by receiving food, ut- 
tering cries, and moving the limbs; and that the idea of causation 
is intimately allied to that of power; but, the idea of causation, 
cannot be long pursued, without leading to that of cause or 
causes beyond ourselves. If these views are correct, and they are 
very plausible, then we may admit with the metaphysicians, that 
man is born without any idea of God, or religion; and yet, the 
atheistical consequences of necessitating the mind to derive all its 
ideas fromm the external world, through the senses, be effectually 
avoided. 

We had considered, that the moral faculties, and of course, feel- 
ings, are natural, or constitutional ; and had predicated natural re- 
ligion upon them ; we were, therefore, peculiarly gratified with the 
remarks of this able writer. The correctness, or incorrectness of 
the feelings and ideas, or their purity, or impurity, is not in the 
question; but their existence. Is there any innate, or inborn 
feeling, which can produce 1 in the mind, a class of ideas, different 
from those which it receives through the external senses, from the 
material world? “Are all our ideas of pleasure and pain derived 
from the external world through our senses? Could those who 
had never felt pleasure and pain, or were incapable of feeling them, 
gain any idea of them, by the objects in the external world ? Do 


not benefits and injuries, justice and injustice, owe the first ideas of 


their existence in the mind, to the agency of inward feeling? It 
seems plain to us, that, as man is created, or born with a moral 
destination, so he should have the germ or embryo of moral feel- 
ings. Every thing in creation, which depends for its maturity 
upon growth, as far as we know, is a development .of germs, 
rather than a superaddition of extraneous parts, or principles. 

We may notice, in passing, the maxim ‘ that fear made the first 
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gods.” By the admission of innate feelings, (and fear may be 
classed among their number,) this maxim may be rendered not in- 
consistent with natural religion; for, had the first (idea) of God 
been suggested to the mind by love, or any other affection, still 
the origin of it would have been in the feeling, and the feeling 
itself must have been moral, and not natural, or such as is common 
to mer and beasts. In their simple and natural state, the two 
seemingly opposite affections of love and fear are nearly allied ; 
witness their operation towards parents. But the conciusion is 
logical; if the first religious idea sprang from fear, then there is 
something in the mind that was yot first in the senses. We con- 
clude, therefore, that the mind may receive ideas from the inward 
feelings, as well as from the outward senses, and from reflection, 
and that all feelings do not depend on outward senses and reflec- 
tion, for their origin, or their existence. 

There are, say the metaphysicians, no “innate ideas.” We 
cannot disprove the position, and it is not necessary to the 
cause of natural religion that we should. The mind, or the mental 
faculties, we have seen, may be acted upon by innate feelings, 
and a class of ideas called moral, or religious, may be thus gene- 
rated ; but, is there any analogy or agreement betwixt the agency 
of the senses upon the mind, and that of the feelings? We think 
there is, and that it is too important, not to be taken into account. 
Both the senses and the feelings are imperfect instructors, neither 
can proceed far, before they must submit to take lessons from their 
pupil; their chief honour consists in their being the beginners or 
first prompters. In regard to the senses, let us take as an exam- 
ple, the principle, or law of universal gravity. The first idea of 
the rest and motion of bodies, was derived from the senses; but, 
the senses proceeded no further; and generations of men have 
lived and died, without any conception, that a body at rest would 
remain so forever, if no force were to move it; and a body in mo- 
tion would move forever in a right line, if no power were to alter, 
or stop itin its course. This vis enertie of matter, as it is com- 
monly called, was not explained to the mind by the senses, though 
every eye had seen bodies move after the hand, or force which set 
them in motion, was withdrawn; thus this first prompter of the 
mind, passively submitted to follow all the absurd:and ridiculous 
causes, which were substituted in the place of the true one; and 
thus do all those very senses, which furnish the mind with its first 
ideas of an external world, submit to innumerable errors, respect- 
ing its nature and the laws of its government. ‘The eye that sees 
the acorn fall, that foliows the stone which is projected horizon- 
tally by a curve to the ground, and observes the planets moving 
through different parts of the heavens, produces no idea in the 
mind, that they all move by the same law, or rule of universal 
gravity. So, our feelings may be as constitutional as our senses, 
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and our minds may derive their first ideas of natural religion from 
their excitement, or action, and yet, those very feelings, may stop 
here, and impart to our minds no distinct and true idea of religious 
principles or propositions; but be strangely misled by false ones. 
Though our feelings and consciousness of power might lead us to 
conceive of a moral and religious causation, greater than ourselves, 
and out of ourselves, what a gulf would there still be between 
this idea and the proposition “ there is one God ;” and a still wider, 
and deeper one, between this natural idea, and “ God is a spirit.” 
Our natural senses, of seeing, and hearing, leave our minds under un- 
bounded ignorance, and liability to error, respecting the principles 
of optics, and acoustics. What degree of ignorance and error, 
respecting the true principles of religion, then, can be pronounced 
to be absolutely incompatible with moral, or religious feelings, or 
prove their non-existence among the human affections? In aftirm- 
ing, therefore, that neither the capability of the human affections, 
for religious feelings, nor their actual existence, produce in the 
mind any correct knowledge of religious principles, we affirm, 
neither more nor less than may be affirmed of the senses, as it re- 
spects the material world. 

If the foregoing remarks, respecting natural religion, could be 
demonstrated, they would go to prove thé reasonableness, and the 
necessity of revealed religion. The mind being suitably prepared, 
and qualified to enter upon the process of investigation, may con- 
sult with the senses in every step of its pursuit of the properties 
and the laws of matter; but, when we set out in quest of unknown 
principles in religion, our feelings fail us, almost upon the very 
threshold, or if they accompany us further, render us a very pre- 
carious service; but, if it were possible with. or without the aid of 
our feelings, to arrive at any correct religious proposition, or prin- 
ciple, as, for instance; that “ God is, and that he is a rewarder of 
those who diligently seek him,” by what means could we reduce 
it to an article of faith, or a rule of practice? We ought not to 
forget that the evidences necessary to prove a truth, may be 
scarcely less difficult to be obtained, than the discovery of the truth 
itself. ‘The propositions of revealed religion, and the precepts, 
which are founded upon them, make but a small portion of the 
Bible ; the evidence, or demonstration is, by far, the largest part of 
its contents. The mere enunciation of the principles of gravity, 
or of the abstract doctrines of revealed religion to children, or un- 
lettered savages, would be of no account, for they could not un- 
derstand them ; and they would prove inefficacious to those, who 
though they could understand them, do not believe them. Ev en 
the Principia proved insufficient, for a time, to overcome the scep- 
ticism of philosophers themselves. 

We venture to submit the following to the attention of the 
reader. Natural religion has its origin in our feelings ; revealed 
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religion is made to our minds in the form of propositions, or prin- 
ciples, and we are assured of the truth of the revelation by the evi- 
dence which it contarns. 

We know, that all children are born into the world equally igno- 
rant of religion; and yet, whenever the experiment has been at- 
tempted, they could be rendered sincerely religious with equal 
facility, be the form, or the name of the religion, ever so various or 
contradictory. Now, we argue, from these premises, that, the 
natural feeling is every where, and the natural principle no where. 
The acwual state of religion in.the world, is utterly incomprehen- 
sible té us upon any other hypothesis. In reference to revealed 
religion, no book is, in our estimation, of more importance than 
the Alkoran; for, in this book, there is an enunciation of what is 
assumed to be religious truth, in the form of a proposition, and that 
sufficiently explicit, as,—‘ There is one God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet.” That this form was borrowed from St. Paul’s, “ one 
God and one Mediator,” there can be no shadow of doubt, in any 
impartial mind; but, even this notorious instance of borrowing (we 
will not say stealing), and altering from Christ Jesus, to Mahomet 
—from mediator, to prophet, ought not to induce the inquirer 
after the truth, wholly to contemn a Bible or book, which has been 
followed with implicit faith, by most numerous, powerful, and not 
wholly unlearned nations, for more than a thousand years. If the 
Alkoran contained one single evidence, that there is one God, not 
contained in the Jewish and Christian Bible, it ought not to be 
lightly esteemed; or, if it contained one single evidence of the 
truth of Mahomet’s testimony of himself, his prophecies, or rather 
dogmas, for he foretold nothing that would be entitled to examina- 
tion. Mahometanism seems to us to be destitute of the evidences 
and credentials of a revealed religion; we cannot, therefore, yield 
our faith, or practice to its control. 

In the New Testament, where faith is indispensable, it is worthy 
of remark, that it is not delivered in the form of a command; the 
reason of which, we take to be, the fulness of evidence afforded by 
the completion of revelation. This difference betwixt the lan- 
guage and manner of the apostolical preachers, and some of those 
who have preached the Gospel in other times, as well as those of 
other religions, is very striking, and seems to argue, that the apos- 
tles did not seta very high value, either upon implicit faith or nomi- 
nal believers. A system of religion, without evidence, must depend 
upon human force for its influence over the human mind. 

This view of revealed religion, as contra-distinguished from 
natural religion, shows how the mind may become as scientific in 
religion, as in the subjects of nature, in ages and countries, in which, 
it is most highly improved by learning, and important and useful 
discoveries. Standing, as we now do, upon the ’vantage ground 
of 1700 years of experience, we cannot but perceive, what an in- 
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finite superiority St. Paul had over the champions, who opposed 
him with science, falsely so called. ‘Those men, who supposed 
that if wisdom did not die with them, it would at least leave the 
world with their theories, and whom Paul had the hardihood to de- 
nounce, as false philosophers, would at this day, in our schools of 
philosophy, or science, hardly.be considered as noviciates ; but be 
put back to the very rudiments of knowledge. 

The disciple of revealed religion, like the pupil in the school of 
experimental philosophy, teaches his feelings to follow his princi- 
ples, as the other does his senses to follow in the path of experi- 
ment. But while we contemplate with so much admiration, and 
delight, the vast height to which the disciples of revealed religion, 
and experimental science are exalted above those who still remain 
in * the hole of the pit from whence they were digged,” it cannot 
be concealed, that they are in seme instances’ obnoxious to the 
most severe, and cutting reproaches. Alas! what have some of 
their boasted principles done for these men, or enabled them to 
do for the world! Is it not to be feared, that some who are looked 
up to as scientific divines lead the way in error? It seems plain, 
that the friends of revealed religion, as a religion of true principles, 
are called upon to show cause, why ignorance, error, and vice, still 
maintain such a fearful ascendancy, within the very pale of their 
churches, or to renounce their high pretensions. 

We have a theory, and as others which have been offered, seem 
not to meet the whole difficulty, we will offer it for consideration. 
It is this: that error, and vice, viewed, as we think they fairly may 
be, as antagonist principles to truth, and virtue, shift their position 
(if we may speak so,) to meet, and match their opposers. Thus, 
when truth takes the form of principle, error assumes the same 
form, and becomes proportionably formidable; or to drop the 
figure, the success of principles depends upon their steadiness and 
consistency. If ever they become weak, wavering, and contradic- 
tory, the cause they are brought to support, is betrayed, and de- 
feated. We will now proceed to mention three cases in particular; 
but, our theory admonishes us of the danger of betraying a cause, 
and therefore, we will speak out, and speak plainly. 

The three cases we have in eye, grow out of three states of re- 
ligious society; its social state; its intellectual state; and its moral 
state. Men, by nature, congregate, like those gregarious animals, 
who take precedence according to their strength. This is the na- 
tural antagonist disposition to religious liberty; but as men im- 
prove, and begin to embody their conceptions in the form of ax- 
1oms, or principles, this dispositiou resolves itself into supremacy. 
Heaven and earth can bear witness to the calamities religious so- 
ciety has suffered from the principle of supremacy. We admit; that 
a noble stand was made against it, and some of the finest and 
clearest principles elicited, and set in array against it; but oh! the 
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want of steadiness has betrayed and defeated the cause. Mercy 
upon us! what is this we hear, that makes both our ears tingle so? 
It is this, *‘ thou that abhorest—dost thou commit.”* We have al- 
ready seen, that by nature, we are very ignorant, being born with- 
out ideas, and that, neither our senses, nor our feelings produce in 
our minds a knowledge of principles, or propositions. ‘This state 
of ignorance becomes antagonist to all mental improvements ; but 
whenever religious experience, under a dispensation of revealed 
religion, is opposed to elementary knowledge, the theory acts like 
an antagonist principle, and the most lamentable degree of unstea- 
diness of principle ensues. Thick, black mud, is not more oppo- 
site to transparency, than the ideas of a preacher, who with one 
breath reproaches his hearers for not reading their Bibles, and with 
the next breath rails at elementary learning, are from steadiness and 
consistency of principle. Why, the man is perpetually building 
again the things which he once destroyed! and, can he do this, and 
not make himself a transgressor? The last state of religious so- 
ciety we are to consider, is its moral state. We are naturally dis- 
posed to sin; but holiness is essential to religious society. What 
antagonist dispositions! what a strife! what a warfare! but no 
sooner, is holiness announced in the form of a proposition, than sin 
appears in the very same form! Let us beware of the detestable 
vice of slander? Did any man, woman, or child, ever hear an or- 
thodox, and pious minister of the Gospel, eminent for learning and 
zeal, declare to his congregation, that they cannot live without sin; 
and that, without one qualification, or limitation, may even go so 
far, as to say “not that I mean, that you can live without sin?” 
Verily, John Wesley, whenever we hear such expressions as these 
in the pulpit, in the presence of mixed congregations of all sorts of 
sinners, then, we think, thou wast right in saying, that speculative 
Calvinism leads to practical antinomianism. Friend John Fletcher 
too, were he now living, might ask again, whether there are not 
certain pulpits even in this country, im which, there is nct at times, 
more said for sin, than against it. Paul used to say, “ Sin shall not 





* See St. Paul’s Epistle to the place where the Pope lives, chap. ii. 
ver. 22. 

t When the young preachers used to ask Mr. A. how they should an- 
swer when asked whether men “ can live without sin’”—he used to say, 
that it was incumbent on the querist to define the question. Ask them, 
said he, whether they mean all sin, or any particular one, and what one? 
Or whether they mean continually, or for a time, and what length of time ? 
Mr. Wesley used to say, “ sinless perfection” is a term I never use—and 
yet he would not hesitate to say that we can live without the sin of drun- 
kenness, or adultery, or murder, &c. If Calvinistic divines mean, we can- 
not fulfil the covenant of works, by the phrase, we cannot live without 
sin, they ought to say so. It is the indefinite use of the phrase which does 
the mischief. 
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have dominion over you, for ye are not under the law, but under 
grace. What then? shall we sin, because we are not under the 
law, but under grace? God forbid.” Now suppose, he had added 
1 don’t mean, that you can live without sin! Would not the princi- 
ples of his hearers have become entirely unsteady? What effect 
would the decalogue have had upon the Israelites, if at the end of 
every command it had been added I don’t mean; I don’t mean, that 
you can live without swearing—without disobeying your parents— 
without lying and stealing, &c. &c.? 

Whenever the principles of religious liberty, or of the knowledge 
of elementary learning, or of Christian morality are unsettled in a 
church, we cannot help exclaiming, 


“Here fixt thy bounds, here thy labours end!” 


For beyond a fixed point, we have never known any church to 
advance, the minds of whose members have been unsettled, and 
rendered unsteady by their doctrines, or any one, or all of the fore- 
going particulars. The immediate effects are, indeed, often visible, 
even in the congregation, under the sound of the preachers voice. 
As a child can roll a rock down a hill, which would require the 
greatest mechanical force to roll it up, so may one sentence when 
advanced by way of axiom, or principle, do more to keep igno- 
rance, error, or vice, in countenance, than the most eloquent and 
pathetic discourses to discourage it. A church must not only have 
the Bible, it must have liberty, and elementary learning, and prac- 
tical religion, or it never will become the joy of the whole earth, 
beautiful for situation on the sides of the north (America.) Once 
upon a time, in a minister’s meeting, where it was the custom to 
propound and answer questions pertaining to religious matters, one 
did propose to have it considered, in what sense the usual mode 
of giving answers, and making promises ip religious forms, were 
to be taken; as for instance, “ by the help, or assistance of God,— 
by the grace or Spirit of God assisting me,—do these modes of 
expression imply any doubt of such help &c.? The ministers, it 
seems, did not solve the question, and we do not knowwhether 
we can, either; but though we would not make the grace of God 
dependent upon creatures, we are much given of late to think, that, 
as we are the subjects of a revealed religion, a religion of princi- 
ples, the weakness, wavering, and even contradiction of principle, 
so notorious in the church, may be found at last, to be not among 
the least hinderances to the out-pouring of the residue of the spirit. 
Sin of all descriptions, has been known to give way before the same 
preaching, which, when opposed to false axioms, became wholly 
unavailing. In searching for the causes which hinder the work of 
God, we must investigate the nature, tendency, and re-action of 
principles upon a community. An illustration in point may be 
drawn from navigation. It must have always continued coastwise. 
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if a perpetual prejudice against the use of the mariners compass 
and celestial obserVation, could have been fostered, and though the 
opposition to the science would not have exposed the coaster to 
any additional danger of shipwreck while he followed the winding 
of the shore, yet no voyage could have ever been accomplished 
across the great oceans. Souls may be awakened, and converted, 
and religion may occasionally revive in a society, or church, where 
the elements, and principles of knowledge are neglected, and des- 
pised; but the measure of their past experience will fix the limits 
of the circle, within which, all the effects of their labours must for- 
ever remain circumscribed. 'The stationary character of religion 
under all supremacies; among all unlettered people; and also among 
antinomians of every sect; proves, that there must be some cause, 
or causes, which act upon them like gravity upon matter, and 
which they have not the means to counteract. ANALYSIS. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


ADDRESS TO THE SENIOR BISHOP OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


* 


Our opponents endeavour to account for their view of the binding au- 
thority of the restrictory articles, on the acts of the General Conference 
in particular,and over the church in general, on the principle of compacts. 
Say they; “ when the constitution was framed and made public, all who 
did not withdraw from, but who continued in the church, tacitly promised 
to be bound by it: and all who have became members since, have directly 
engaged submission thereto. Then, in as much as all in the church, have 
either tacitly or directly promised submission to this constitution, they 
are bound on the principle of compact to continue their obedience until it 
be altered according to itssown provisions: and to resist its authority, or 
treat it with neglect, would be a breach of promise, and by consequence 
a violation of the principles of moral ebligation.” 

We think, that part of this statement is incorrect, which affirms, that, 
since the®publication ef the constitution, so called, “all who became mem- 
bers of the church have directly engaged submission thereto.” All the 
discipline requires as a pre-requisite-to admission, is, “a desire to flee the 
wrath to come, and to be saved from sin.” If, therefore, any person, 
whose duty it is to guard the door of the church, should have extorted 
from any he has admitted, a direct promise to obey her constitution, he 
has not only performed a work of supererogation, but he has contradicted 
the general rules which requires the above, as the only, and express terms 


' of admission. And as far as our acquaintance extends, we believe the 


practice is to take members without any such promises. It then follows, 
no difference whether members were admitted before or after the publica- 
tion of this instrument, they are under no direct promises to obey it: the 
whole must be considered as only an implied one. 

The above is the only argument on that side of the question in which 
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there is any plausibility, and which merits any serious attention. But as 
plausible as it is, we think to account for obedience to any kind of govern- 
ment, whether civil or ecclesiastic, on the position of compacts, to be false 
in principle, and dangerous in its consequences 

Legislators and politicians, in order to secure cbedience, have always 
been under the necessity of showing some reasons why subjects should 
submit to their rulers, so as to make submission a moral duty binding on 
their conscience. In the first stages of society, the reasons offered, were, 
that “* God conferred the supreme power on princes, without any interven- 
tion or concurrence of man:’’* and that he made it the duty of the latter, 
to submit without resistance. But in the operation of time, for very good 
reasons, this doctrine became unpalatable and lost its effect. A compact 
was then stated to be the ground of the subject’s obedience. “ This com- 
pact,” says Mr. Paley, * is two-fold.” 

“First, An express compact by the primitive founders of the state, 
who are supposed to have convened for the declared purpose of settling 
the terms of their political union, and a future constitution of government. 
The whole body, in the first place, is supposed to have unanimously con- 
sented to be bound by the resolutions of the majority; that majority, in the 
next.place, to have fixed certain fundamental regulations; and then to 
have constituted, either in person, or in an assembly, a standing legisla- 
tor, to whom, under these pre-established restrictions, the government of 
the state was thenceforward committed, and whose laws the several mem- 
bers of the convention were, by their first undertaking, thus personally 
engaged to obey.— This transaction is sometimes called the social com- 
pact, and these supposed original regulations compose what are meant by 
the constitution, the fundamental laws of the constitution,” Sc. 

“ Secondly, A tacit, or implied compact, by all succeeding members of 
the state, who, by accepting its protection, consent to be governed by its 
laws.” 

“ This theory should receive no opposition from us, did it not appear to 
lead to conclusions unfavourable to the improvement, and to the peace of 
huinan society.” 

*“* If it be by virtue of a compact, that the subject owes obedience to 
government, it follows that he ought to abide by the form of government 
which he finds established, be it ever so absurd or inconvenient. He is 
bound by his bargain. It is not permitted to any man to retreat from his 
engagements, merely because he finds the performance disadvantageous, 
or because he has an opportunity of entering into a better. This law of 
contract is universal: and, to call the relation between the sovereign and 
the subject a contract, yet not to apply to it the rules, or allow of the ef- 
fects of a contract, is an arbitrary use of names, and an unsteadiness of 
reasoning, which can teach nothing. No form of government contains a 
provision for its own dissolution; and few governors will consent to the 
extinction, or even to an abridgment of their own power. It does not 
therefore appear, how despotic governments can ever, in consistency with 
the obligation of the subject, be changed or mitigated. Despotism i is the 
constitution of many states: and whilst a despotic prince exacts from his 





* Burlamaqui on the principles of political law, part I. E. 6. Ar. 12. 
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subjects the most rigorous servitude, according to this account, he is only 
holding them to their agreement.” 

“ Every violation of the compact on the part of the governor, releases 
the subject from his allegiance, and dissolves the government. I do not 
perceive how we can avoid this consequence, if we found the duty of alle- 
giance upon compact, and confess any analogy between the social com- 
pact and other contracts. In private contracts, the violation and non-per- 
formance of the conditions, by one of the parties, vacates the obligations 
of the other. Now, as the terms and articles of the social compact must, 
necessarily, in many points be vague; the rights and offices of the adminis- 
trator of an empire being so various and many; the imaginary and con- 
troverted line of his prerogative, being so liable to be overstepped in one 
part or other of it: the position, that every such transgression amounts te 
a forfeiture of the government, and consequently authorises the people to 
withdraw their obedience, and provide for themselves by a new settle- 
ment, would endanger the stability of every political fabric in the world, 
and has in fact always supplied the disaffected with a topic of seditious 
declamation. If occasions have arisen, in which the plea has been re- 
sorted to with justice and success, they have been occasions in which a 
revolution was defensible, upon other and plainer principles. The plea is, 
itself, at all times captious and unsafe.” 

‘“‘ Wherefore, rejecting the intervention of a compact, as unfounded in 
its principle, and dangerous in its application, we assign for the only 
ground of the subject’s obligation, THE WILL OF GOD, AS COLLECTED 
FROM EXPEDIENCY.” 

“ The steps by which the argument proceeds, are few and direct. ¢ It 
is the will of God, that the happiness of human life be promoted :’—this 
is the first step, and the foundation, not only of this, but of every other 
moral conclusion. ‘ Civil society conduces to that end ;’—this is the se- 
cond proposition. ‘ Civil societies cannot be upholden, unless, in each, the 
interest of the whole society be binding on every part and member of it :’ 
this is the third step, and conducts us to the conclusion, namely, ‘ that so 
long as the interest of the whole society requires it, that is, so long as the 
established government cannot be resisted or changed without public in- 
conveniency, it is the will of God (which will, universally determines our 
duty,) that the established government be obeyed ;—and no longer.’ ” 

“ This principle being admitted, the justice of ev ery particular case 
of resistance, is reduced to a computation of the quantity of the danger 
and grievance on the one side, and of the probability and expense of re- 
dressing on the other.” 

“ But who shall judge of this? We answer, ‘ every man for himself.’ 
In contentions between the sovereign and the subject, the parties ac- 
knowledge no common arbitrator; and it would be absurd to refer the de- 
cision to those whose conduct has provoked the question, and whose in- 
terest, authority, and fate, are immediately concerned in it. The danger 
of error and abuse is no objection to the rule of expediency, because 
every other rule is liable to the same or greater; and every rule that can 
be propounded upon the subject, (like all rules indeed, which appeal to, 
or bind the conscience,) must, in the application, depend upon private 
judgment. It may be absurd, however, that it ought equally to be ac- 
counted the exercise of a man’s private judgment, whether he be deter- 
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mined by reasons and conclusions of his own, or submit to be directed by 
the advice of others, provided he be free to choose his guide.” 

“ We proceed to point out some easy, but important inferences, which 
result from the substitution of public expediency into the place of all im- 
plied compacts, promises or covenants whatever.” : 

1st. “It may be as much a duty, at one time, to resist government, as it 
is, at another, to obey it; to wit, whenever more advantage will, in our 
opinion, accrue to the community, from resistance, than mischief.” 

2d. “ The lawfulness of resistance, or the lawfulness of a revolt, does 
not depend alone upon the grievance that is sustained or feared, but also 

‘upon the probable expense, and event of the contest.” 

3d. “ Irregularity in the first foundation of a state, or subsequent vio- 
lence, fraud, or injustice, in getting possession of the supreme power, are 
not sufficient reasons for resistance, after the government is once peacea- 
bly settled.” 

4th. “ No usage, law, or authority whatever, is so binding, that it need 
or ought to be continued, when it may be changed with advantage to the 
community. The family of the prince, the order of succession, the pre- 
rogative of the crown, the form and parts of the legislator, together with 
the respective powers, offices, duration, and mutual dependency of the 
several parts, are all only so many laws, mutable like other laws, whenever 
expeciency requires, either by the ordinary acts of the legislator, or, if the 
occasion deserve it, by the interposition of the people. ‘These points are 
wont to be approached with a kind of awe! They are represented to the 
mind as principles of the constitution settled by our ancestors, and being 
settled, to be no more committed to innovation or debate; as foundations 
never to be stirred; as the terms and conditions of the social compact, to 
which every citizen of the state has engaged his fidelity, by virtue of a 
promise which he cannot now recall! Such reasonings have no plaee in 
our system.””* 

The theory which resolves the obligations of obedience to government, 
into the principle of compact, was invented, and is supported by Euro- 
pean politicians: and is indeed the only principle on which they can suc- 
cessfully maintain their authority; for almost all the crowned heads in 
that section of the world, possess their dominions, not by the elective 
choice of the people, but by usurpation. Their predecessors, by exertions 
of the strong arm of power, humble the multitude into subjection; and af- 
ter exercising arbitrary sway over them through life, on their demise con- 
signed their subjects over to their haughty and imperious successors. And 
because the people could make no successful effort to regain their liberty, 
their enforced submission was construed into a tacit compact, a silent 
agreement, to obey their sovereign. Poor as it is, this is the only shadow 
of argument which could be brought to support their pretensions, with any 
probability of success. 

But, while “hireling sycophants and hunger bitten scriveners” were 
racking their brain after argument, to prove, illustrate, and enforce, this 
doctrine of tacit compact, and to show, therefrom, that subjects were un- 





* See Mr. Paley’s Mor. Phi. B. 6. ch. 3. which is said to be one of the best 
treatises on the dity of submission to government, perhaps ever written on that 
particular subject. 
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der a moral obligation to obey their royal tyrants. Mr. Paley, whose 
noble and independent mind, disdaining all sycophancy, and stimulated 
with a love of truth, has traced the reasons of obedience to governments, 
to their correct principles, to that of expediency. In order properly to 
appreciate and feel the force of his theory, we should be acquainted with 
his Natural Theology. In this, he first takes an interesting view of the 
vast machinery of nature, and from the marks of contrivance and design 
every where discoverable therein, he conclusively proves the existence of 
Deity. But, as the argument which ascertains the existence of God, esta- 
blishes nothing with regard to his moral character, he, secondly, reviews 
this machinery with reference to His goodness. He plainly shows that 
all the contrivances in this mighty structure of nature, so far as we under- 
stand them, have a tendency to promote the happiness of sensible and in- 
telligent beings. And though misery has an existence, yet, the merciful 
contriver of the universe, in the organization of nature, did not design 
this evil; it is incidental to, not the object of this contrivance :—hence he 
infers the goodness of the Deity: or that it is his will our happiness be 
promoted. 

Revelation confirms the truth of this doctrine; the sum of whose decla- 
rations are, “God is love:” and, that while he enjoys “glory in the 
highest,” he designs “on earth peace, good-will towards men.” a. 

This principle being established, that God wills our happiness 3 in its 
general application to government, we are certainly correct in maintain- 
ing, that, when any system of polity is proposed to our consideration, 
which is calculated to promote human happiness, that it should be obey- 
ed: because, it turns in with the intentions of the Deity. It coincides 
with his general designs—with the intimations of his will. But in its ap- 
plication to particular governments, for the very same reasons, it is every 
man’s duty, when different systems are presented, to select the one which, 
in his opinion, is caleulated to produce the greatest degree of happiness. 
Then, if our present system of government can be changed with advan- 
tage to the church, on this principle, it is not only every member’s privi- 
lege, but, it is his essential duty to promote the change. But in the 
exercise of his judgment about the expediency of this change, he should 
be careful not to be too much hampered with constitutional fetters. 

As it regards the promise we are said to be under to obey the authori- 
ties of our church, be our bargain good or bad :—we are of that class, who 
think no man, or set of men, has a right to frame rules of church disci- 
pline, or to arrogate authority to themselves, and exact promises, either 
direct or implied, of submission thereto, which shall bind men’s con- 
sciences, when those rules or this authority, would contravene the will of 
God, as collected, either from the volume of nature or of revelation. 
Could it be maintained that every member of our church was under a 
promise, even of the most binding character, submissively to obey what 
is called her constitution; yet, could it be shown, that this instrument 
stood in opposition to her best interests, or to the rule of expediency, this 
promise should be considered precisely in the light of an oath, taken either 
in error, in ignorance, or in fear, better broken than kept, when it inter- 
dicted our essential daty. 

The question thea, at issue, is, would it be expedient to support that 
something, frequently denominated the Constitution of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church? Would it be for her best interest to sanction its bind- 
ing authority over the acts of the General Conference, &c.? Here every 
man must decide for himself. And to the judgment of the majority, the 
minority should submit. We think it ought to be rejected for the following 
a : 

. Because it has never been established ; according to the known and 
Pica osen rules of adopting such instruments; and therefore cannot be 
considered legal: and a departure from known and equitable customs 
should ever be opposed. 

2. Because it takes away the right of the local preachers, a respectable 
branch of the ministry, and that also of the laity, from any part in the 
legislation of the church; thereby depriving them of their unalienable privi- 
leges of aiding in the formation of those laws by which they are to be go- 
verned. 

3. Because it is so very imperfect, and indefinite, in its meaning—sub- 
ject to such vague interpretation, as will ever afford great room for con- 
troversy, and the collision of party. Of the truth of this we are convinced 
by sad experience. 

4. Because it is so extremely illiberal in its character. It submits the 
rights of the whole church, consisting of near 300,000 members, in some 
very important points, to the will of less than fifteen travelling preachers. 
To illustrate this position, let us take into view the agitated question, 
which proposes to make the presiding elders elective, instead of receiv- 
ing their appointments from the Bishop: then, admitting the validity of 
the Constitution, and the correctness of the inte rpretation given of it by 
its friends, the measure could not succeed, without, (according to the pro- 
visions of the sixth article of that instrument, ) first obtaining a “‘ joint re- 
commendation of all the annual conferences;” after which, “ two-thirds of 
the general conference” could do away the barriers which prevented its 
adoption. (Without this course, no measure can ke adopted which is in- 
terdicted in this said Constitution.) But should one conference dissent, 
the proposition must fail. Mississippi conferences, for instance, had, in 
1821, thirteen members, seven of which constituted a majority ; which 
majority have it in their power to suppress a measure desired by the whole 
connection beside.—Mr, Madison,* in treating the civil polity of his coun- 
try, declares against the “ absurdity of submitting the fate of twelve states 
to the perverseness or corruption of a thirteenth; from the example of in- 
flexible opposition given by a minority of one-sixtieth of the speople of 
America, toa mnonsure approved and calied for by the voice of a 
states, comprising 2° of the people; an example,” says he, “ fresh i 
the memory and indignation of every citizen who has felt for the as ose 
honor and prosperity of his country.” If Mr. Madison was so indignant 
at the illiberality. of that policy which gave one the control over sixty, 
what would be his feelings at a system which gives seven the control over 
281,146:+ If he could Jook without the emotions of pity, of surprise and 

regret, at the conduct of those who grave ly contend for the authority of 
that system, he could do more than any one is capable of doing. 

Should it be aske d, who is to judge of the constitutional or of that 
instrument? We answer, the supreme authority of the church. A society 





* New E. Fed. p. 214. t The numbers for 1821. 
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without a power somewhere to decide in the last resort, all questions 
and controversies that may arise, is a mere absurdity. The General 
Conference, in the commencement, assumed and exercised that authority, 
and ought certainly still to possess it. The General Conference organized 
the Annual Conferences, and gave to them their privileges ; it created the 
presiding eldership with its authority; it appointed the Episcopacy, and 
clothed it with its prerogative. It is an acknowledged principle in go- 
vernment, that where the power to create exists, there also exists the 
power to destroy. Where the power to dispense the functions of sove- 
reignty is, there also is the power to recall them, when the public good 
requires it. Then, as the presiding eldership, the Episcopacy, the An- 
nual Conferences, together with the Constitution itself, are only creatures 
of the General Conference, and all hold their functions by virtue of its 
authority, it would be highly absurd to say, that all or any of these de- 
pendent powers should be the judge, in the last resort, of any matters 
whatever, over the one that created them. 

But, as this is a question of considerable importance to our hierar- 
chists, as too much power in the hands of the General Conference might 
be dangerous to their ambition, some of them endeavour to maintain, that 
the “ Conference of 1808, has divided the supreme power with the An- 
nual Conferences, &c. Therefore,” say they, “to make the General 
Conference the exclusive judge of allcontroverted questions, in the last 
resort, would be to deprive the other parts of that sovereignty, wnich was, 
in 1808, resigned to them.” 

But, we deny that that General Conference, or any other session, had any 
legal right whatever, to confer the whole, or any part of the sovereignty, 
on any authorities or offices they might create. As we have had occa- 
sion, before, to observe “ the supreme power, in all matters of govern- 
ment, where they are left by the laws of Nature and of Revelation to act 
for themselves, originally and legitimately, belongs to the people.” The 
people can confer this supremacy on whatever man, or set of men, they 
think proper, when, in their opinion, it would be to their advantage. But, 
nevertheless, it may be recalled by them at pleasure, when abused, or 
when it may be disposed of for the better. Says Mr. Hamilton,* “one 
of the fundamental principles of a free government, is, that which admits 
the right of the people to alter or abolish the established constitution, 
whenever they find it consistent with their own happiness.” 

The supreme power may be conferred in two ways; first, by directly 
choosing some person or persons to be entrusted with it : or, secondly, by 
submitting to those who have assumed it; thereby giving an implied con- 
sent. The latter is the way the General Conference came in possession 
of the supreme power of our church. But no difference how they came 
by it, they hold it legally, only bythe authority and consent of the peo- 


ple. Therefore, when the Conference of 1808, transferred a portion of 


the supremacy to the Annual Conferences, &c. they transferred that in 
which they had no inherent right, but what they held only in trust for the 
people; consequently their transfer is, in the view of reason, illegal and 
of no force. 

But, in a mixed government like eurs, the idea of dividing the sove- 
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reignty, or the supreme power, into separate portions, is to us unintelligi- 
ble. What is generally understood by sovereignty, is that power which 
acknowledges neither a superior nor an equal, in the community, or juris- 
diction, over which it presides. ‘To distribute this power into different 
departments, is to lay the foundation for the subversion of all govern- 
ments: for, as it erects two or more equals, who acknowledge no com- 
mon arbitrator, there is no tribunal at which to decide their disputes about 
interfering jurisdiction: of course, if all parties persist to support their 
opinions, the government must proceed to dissolution and ruin. There- 
fore, the power to decide in the last resort, must be either with the Gene- 
ral, or with the Annual Conferences : that it should rest with the former, 
will be readily acknowledged by all who have not some interested pur- 


pose to serve. 
CINCINNATUS. 
( To be continued. ) 


a 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
AN ADDRESS SUBMITTED TO THE GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF 1820. BY REV. JOHN FRENCH, M. D. 


Tue following communication was made to the last General Confer- 
ence. It never was intended to be seen by the public; neither would it 
ever have been seen, but for the illiberal strictures which I am informed, 
were, and are still made upon it by some who were members of the Gene- 
ral Conference. 

This alone, however, would not have been a sufficient inducement, to 
give publicity to the piece. But the communication bore my signature. It 
is, therefore, to be expected, that whenever it is spoken of in terms of re- 
proach, that I am associated with it, and as its author, am made to bear 
all the approbrium which may be assigned to it. 

It is represented, as I am informed, to be the most insolent, and imper- 
tinent thing, ever offered to any body of ministers in the universe. 

Let the church and the world read it; and then let them say, if such 
persons are not better calculated for the meridian of Portugal or Spain, or 
even Rome itself, than of these United States. 

I blush for the man, whose soul is so little, that he cannot discern be- 
tween fair and dispassionate argument, and “ insolence and imperti- 
nence.” Respect for his head is impossible; and much charity is neces- 
sary to think favourably of his heart; because, profound ignorance is 
scarcely to be expected in this country. 

There is nothing in the communication, which goes to show, that I be- 
lieved the doctrines advanced in it. It professed to set forth opinions 
which generally prevailed within the bounds of ny acquaintance. And 
was it insolent and impertinent to make them known? 

The truth is, that the piece contained some things, which at the time of 
writing it, did not meet with my views. But I was not giving my own 
opinion. 

_ It may not be amiss to state the occasion of the communication. It was 
this. I had been importuned, for a long time, to try and convene the loca! 
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preachers, for the purpose of stating their grievances to the General Con- 
ference. To this [ objected: Ist. because I feared, by giving publicity to 
their discontent, the repose of the church might be disturbed, and, conse- 
quently, be less prepared to withstand the assault of the enemy: 2dly. For 
the honour of the church, I was unwilling that these things should be 
known abroad. I perceived that my refusal cost me something in the 
esteem of my brethren. 

That I might not incur their displeasure, nor disturb the quiet of the 
church, ( drew up this communication, expecting that I should receive 
the thanks of the Conference, for the information it contained. 

It may not be amiss to add, that I now believe every thing contained 
in the communication, as well as a great many things not found in it. 

JOHN FRENCH. 

Norfolk, Virginia, 2 

April 10,1823. § 


To rue Bisnops AND GENERAL CONFERENCE, HELD AT THE CITY OF 
Bauriore, May, 1820. 


Dear BreTuren, 

Havine met in a capacity which gives you a constitutional right to lay 
hands on the government and discipline of the church, it must, necessarily, 
be expected, that every member will feel more or less solicitude for the 
event; and any suggestion or information, having a bearing on the sub- 
ject, cannot be lightly esteemed by you, though it should come from an 
humble individual. Having no other channel of communication, and this 
opened by courtesy only, if indeed it be open, I send you in these sheets, 
a summary view of the information I possess, from my own knowledge, 
and otherwise, relative to the thoughts and dispositions of the local 
preachers. 

I do this the more readily, because of the knowledge which I have of 
the unhappy fact, that free conversation has ceased, owing to the jealousy 
that exists between them and the itinerant preachers. The local preach- 
ers, to say no more, appear to consider the travelling preachers, as their 
oppressors; whilst it would seem that the travelling preachers, confound 
their complaints with the spirit of rebellion. Hence, each avoids the other, 
in matters of this kind. As far as | am capable, I will state the grounds of 
their complaints, and the reasonings by which they support them. 

ist. It is said, that the government of the church, is founded on princi- 
ples hostile to the genius of the human mind; and, consequently, cannot 
answer the ends of good government, in a country where the civil polity 
permits free inquiry and investigation, The argument is, that a just equi- 
librium, in all associate bodies, is essential to its well being; especially in 
all free countries. 

Where civil liberty is enjoyed, and all participate in the government, 
the transition from the state to the church, is both natural and easy.. And 
it ought to be expected, that men will demand the same equal rights in the 
church, which they are accustomed to enjoy in the state. Indeed, when it 
is considered, that the civil polity of the state is wielded, at least, for the 
most part, by carnal, and, of course, by proud and ambitious men, whilst 
the affairs of the church are controlled by those who profess to be influ- 
enced by the spirit of the meek and lowly Jesus, it ought to be expected 
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that any attempt made by the church to curtail that right and liberty, 
which the state acknowledges and grants, will awaken suspicion. The 
mind, according to its own laws, will be fired with jealousy and resent- 
ment; the natural consequences of which are, feuds, conflicts, and divi- 
sions; until, by the reaction of the oppressed, the cords are broken, and 
the unequal, or undelegated power thrown off, and the body recovers that 
balance which alone can restore harmony and peace. 

The great art in forming governments, consists in a knowledge of hu- 
man nature generally, and of the degree of mental improvement made by 
the particular people over whom it is intended to be exercised; at the 
same time, respect should be had to such peculiarity of modification, as 
the existing system may make necessary and proper; without which no 
advantage could be gained by experience. 

Tn all our negociaiions with men, success will be found very much to 
depend upon our knowledge of the particular conformation of their minds. 
The genius of the mind may be various, under various circumstances. 
Man being very much a creature of habit, and prone to imitation, custom 
and education preduce an infinite variety of temperaments. Hence, a go- 
vergment which would suit one people, would not suit another; neither 
would it suit the same people under different circumstances, owing to the 
diversity of their habits and their mental improvement. 

Again, that kind of government which a people would rejoice in at one 
time, they would loudly complain of at another: and that which would be 
the best calculated to govern them at one time, would be found incompa- 
tible with the state of affairs at another; and, even utterly inadequate to 
answer the ends of good government. We have an exemplification of this 
doctrine in the history of this country. Once, she not only patiently en- 
dured, but rejoiced under a yoke which she now looks upon with disdain ; 
she revered the civil and hierarchical authority of England; indeed, the re- 
ligion and laws of Great Britain were our boast. But, can it be pretended 
that this country could be governed now either by the civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal code of England? And why not? Because the people, owing to their 
mental improvement, have changed their sentiments and. habits. 

A rude and uncultivated people may require the strong cords of mo- 
narchy ; but, an enlightened and virtuous people, burst them asunder, and 
refuse any but an equal government. A government founded upon any 
other than equal principles, will naturally generate pride and arrogance 
in the rulers; and an inverse degree of apathy and debasement, or rebel- 
lious opposition in the minds of the people, towards those who proudly 
and arrogantly exercise unequal, self-created, and undelegated power over 
them. It is to be understood that these evils are to be expected with cer- 
tainty, only when government is formed; for, when it is merely in a form- 
ing state, things may be imperfectly arranged, and yet seem to go on pros- 
perously. 

Those who have been specially instrumental in bringing about some 
great good, will be permitted to exercise power, which would be denied 
to others. The reason is obvious; the part they have acted, conciliates 
every mind: what they have done, is a pledge of what they will do. Be- 
ing signalized as possessing the disposition and abilities necessary to an- 
swer the purposes which the then condition of things called for, and which 
could not have been known, only for the opportunity given for their dis- 
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play, by the particular exigency of the times; it follows, that, without 

remeditation, an almost involuntary consent is given, that he who has 
laid the foundation, and raised the superstructure, shall regulate and rule 
the house. 

But when revolutionary days are past, and the patriots and apostles of 
those times sleep with their fathers, when great emergencies no longer 
exist, whereby these rare spirits may be known, it will naturally be re- 
quired that things settle down on their proper basis; that all, in some 
way, shall participate in the government, and no pre-eminence be known, 
other than that which virtue gives, and of which the people will claim the 
right to judge. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church having been raised up without pre- 
meditation or design, was, as might have been expected, under the con- 
trolling influence of its great and good founder; which, during his life, was 
only in its forming state. To have arrested his power, would have been 
standing in the way of the providence of God, who seems to have raised 
him up for this purpose. He then, of course, should have been left to 
finish the work which God had given him to do; as the finishing stroke, 
however, just before his death he organised the church in this country ;* 
and now, as an organised body, it should govern itself; for it cannot be 
pretended that the great head of the church now points to any man, or set 
of men, as it then did to the Reverend John Wesley. 

At a time when things move on in the ordinary course of Providence, 
when associate bodies are formed and organized in social compact, under 
the auspices of liberty, it must be incompatible with every idea of pro- 
priety and sound policy, for any particular body of men to set themselves 
apart, as forming the legislative, executive, and judiciary branches of go- 
vernment. Its being confined to a particular order is but little, if at 
all different, from its being hereditary ; for although each one of the order 
may not inherit the power of his ancestor, yet if he fill the vacancy by 
his own appointment, and in the same order, he receives it in a way 
which, in effect, differs in nothing from an inheritance. 

The ministry of the church was, at first, for the most part confined to 
one order, viz. itinerant, and even these considered themselves as be- 





* The communication commences, by saying, the General Conference had a 
constitutional right to lay hands on the government of the church. This was an 
error, committed for the want of better information atthe time. The church 
has no constitution, and, all sensible, unprejudiced men know it. 

Like many others, not having any thing to do with the government of the 
church, I never studied it; and, took it for granted, that all was right. And, 

erhaps, | should have known but little about it, to the present day, had not one 
in “brief authority,” given himself some unnecessary airs. 

Again, in another place, I have said, that Mr. Wesley organized the church in 
this country. In this alsol erred. The fuct is, that he delegated certain men 
to come over the Atlantic, and under his directions, to superintend the societies 
in the United States. And on their arrival here, they, together with Mr. Asbu- 
ry, and such ministers as they could collect, proceeded to organize themselves 
into an itinerant association of ministers, and to form rules for the church, with- 
out consulting the people; and to administer the government they had assumed 
according to their own discretion. And under the authority and sanction of 
certain other rules, which are now gratuitously called the constitution, they and 
their successors, have continued to this day, to claim the right of governing the 
Methodists of the United States. . 
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longing to the Church of England. For although they governed and 
regulated the little matters pertaining to the societies they had formed, all 
of these, together with themselves; were considered as belonging to the 
Church of England. After a while there was, here and there, a local 
preacher, but these also were considered churchmen; and as nothing 
more was coniemplated at that time but to revive the church, no regula- 
tions were ever thought of, but such as were necessary to promote that 
end. But we are not churchmen now, but Methodists, forming a distinct 
church. And there is not now, here and there, a local preacher, but they 
form the great body of the ministry. And can it be thought that things 
can, or ought to go on at this time as at the beginning, since things have 
not oply put on a different aspect, but are radically changed ? 

Secondly. It is said, that the government of the church practises an in- 
fringement on the prerogatives of the ministry, and the rights of the 
people. , 

The argument is, that the idea of a minister of the Gospel naturally 
associates with it certain prerogatives, as necessarily pertaining to the 
office, and which the church has no right to take away. Certain regula- 
tions may be necessary for the general good, but, in making them, no minis- 
ter should be proscribed, since all, as ministers, stand on an equal foot- 
ing. But as government must be kept up, if it should be thought inexpe- 
dient for all the ministers to have an immediate hand in the government, 
yet surely every one should have a voice in determining who should form 
and execute rules. For a minister of the Gospel to be deprived of the 
exercise of this right, and yet be held bound to yield obedience to canons 
and regulations, to which he never gave his assent, either directly or indi- 
rectly, is surely incompatible with every rational idea of the nature and 
design of that sacred office. And with fit medifications, the same will 
apply to the case of the people. 

Upon what principle, it is asked, is this demanded ? It cannot be upon 
any view which either the civil or religious world is taking, in this en- 
lightened age. The world is now struggling to throw off such shackles. 
The Reformation commenced the glorious work in the Christian world, 
but languishment had begun to pervade the earth, when the great Wesley 
arose. Under God he imparted new life and vigour. He collected the 
rude mass, and attempted to organize it at his death; and this great or- 
ganized body must, it is conceived, govern itself by a just equilibrium of 
power, or sooner or later be dissolved. For in vain shall any other form 
of Church government be expected to last, where civil liberty is enjoyed 
to the extent.in which it is in this country. 

And furthermore, the disorders arising out of the present state of things, 
will, if not corrected, hasten its ruin. It has; as might have been expect- 
ed, from the nature of the human mind, given rise to jealousies and animo- 
sities, which nothing can remove but the institution of an equal govern- 
ment. 

It is objected, that unless all power be lodged in the hands of the itine- 
rant preachers, the itinerant plan must fall through; it is sufficient in 
reply to this to say, that that which cannot be supported on just princi- 
ples ought to fall. But it is hoped, and believed, that there is enough of 
wisdom and virtue in the Church, could it be permitted to come into 
operation, so to concert measures, that they might be established on pro- 
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per principles, and the itinerant plan not only be perpetuated, but 
strengthened and rendered much more efficient. If a minister of the Gos- 
pel, by failing to itinerate, loses both his understanding and his virtue, 
and thereby renders himself nugatory and burthensome to the church, the 
sooner he is removed the better; and, if a located sphere necessarily leads 
to this unhappy issue, the ministry have done exceedingly wrong in ap- 
pointing local preachers, and it is now surely high time that the experi- 
ence of the past should bring such an accession of wisdom as would lead 
to the removal of those now on hand, and carefully avoid the formation of 
any more. 

If the ground taken in justification of the present plan be correct, the 
above conclusion will necessarily follow. For, if a minister may locate, 
and yet be wise and good, why should he be thought dangerous to the 
church? And if he be not dangerous, why proscribe him r 

But, the itinerant connection! The itinerant interest! ‘Take care of the 
ark! All good men know but one interest in this affair, and that is the in- 
terest of the Church. This should be considered, and not the interest so 
called of any particular body or order of men. But, it may be said, the 
interest of the Church is associated with, and identified with the itinerant 
plan. That the Church receives great advantage from this institution will 
readily be admitted ; but, at the same time, it is contended that her interest 
equally stands associated with the local ministry. Without it, in many 
places, the Church could not stand. Indeed, the seed was first sown in 
the new world by local preachers, and they have been nursing fathers to 
her ever since. 

There can be no doubt but the pre-eminence which the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has over the others, is owing to her two orders of 
ministers, and therefore every friend of the church who understands him- 
self, and the welfare of the church, will ever strive, as far as in himlies, to 
perpetuate both these orders. But, it must appear obvious to every judi- 
cious person, that, in order to render them efficient, they must be associ- 
ated on principles that are just and equal, without which it is impossible, 
according to the nature of mind, for a man to come forward in the proper 
exercise of all his gifts and graces. 

The great body of the ministry is so trammelled and lorded over, that 
the Church does not derive that advantage from them which she has a 
right to expect, and they are willing to give, was it put in the reach of 
their power. To remedy the evils complained of, two things are proposed 
for consideration. 

Either let the local ministers participate, in some way, in the govern- 
ment, or let them be so associated together, that they may regulate their 
own affairs, take cognizance of their own conduct, and form tribunals for 
the final trial of such as may be in any way delinquent, either in morality, 
or the discharge of their ministerial duties. As to the first, that of parti- 
cipating in the government, it is necessarily implied, thai they either be 
eligible to a seat in Conference. under certain regulations, or that they 
have a voice in appointing others, and also that they be permitted to re- 
ceive members into the church. The governing of them, afterwards, in- 
volves such painful duties, that strife on that ground can scarcely be ex- 
pected amongst good men. Indeed, it is considered that a desire to exer- 
cise discipline from any other motive or reason than the necessity of the 
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case, indicates pride, ambition, and the love of power, which ought to 
proscribe any man. But it seems to be the better opinion, that this pain- 
ful duty should be exercised by the travelling preachers, they being less 
liable to partake of neighbourhood prejudices; and should the perform- 
ance of this duty excite any prejudices towards themselves, they soon 
escape from their influence, by taking charge of another station. 

The local preachers, however, having a better opportunity to know the 
affairs of the Church, might be held responsible to make report, and ar- 
range cases for the facilitation of business and the convenience of the 
preacher having the charge. 

With respect to the second proposition, which has reference to the 
association of the local ministry, it is conceived that the plainest princi- 
ples of philosophy and common sense, speak loudly in its behalf. The 
mind being naturally disposed to languish in intellectual and moral pur- 
suits, a man must feel his responsibility, and have some immediate prin- 
ciples of excitement, or his progress in reformation will be slow. 

Such is his weakness, his ignorance, and his depravity, that he can- 
not meet alone, the thousand obstacles which oppose themselves in his 
march to knowledge and virtue. Hence the consent of all mankind in 
favour of social compact. Another consideration will give additional 
weight to this thought. The world is now making considerable progress 
in intellectual improvement; and should the ministers of the Gospel not 
keep pace with them, the Gospel will suffer in their hands. 

There is no fact more obvious to the thinking mind than this, that the 
manner of exhibiting the Gospel, which thirty or forty years ago would 
have excited applause, will now border on disgust. Owing to this cir- 
cumstance, other denominations are seen cultivating the ground where we 
had felled the forest. The preacher then, to say the least, must advance 
with the people in mental improvement. And how can this be expected 
without the necessary organization and incitements? In a word, the situa- 
tion of the local preachers calls for commiseration anc help. 

To be proscribed in all these points, musi, necessarily, give a minister 
such a sort of standing in the church, as that he can but lightly esteem it ; 
and if he once sets a low value on it, he can no longer deem it a privi- 
lege to be there, and if so, it follows, that he must be held by a precarious 
tie, and thus the affairs of the Church stand in jeopardy every hour. 

Sound policy will ever guard against such a condition of things, as will 
continually expose the Church to such disasters. 

in whatever light these statements may be viewed, it must, neverthe- 
Jess, be weakness in the extreme, to suppose that the great body of the 
ministry, forming at the least three-fourths of the whole, should submit to 
be governed by about one-fourth, who have formed themselves into an * 
ecclesiastical body, to make regulations, form rules, apply them, and, in a 
word, form and administer the government, according to their own will, 
requiring a close adherence to the doctrines of passive obedience and non- 
resistance, as taught by the courts of Europe, and the Papal See, for the 
obvious purpose of preventing free inquiry and investigation; the great 
palladium of civil and religious liberty. There can be but little mental 
improvement, where there is tame submission to such glaring absur- 
dities. ° 

it is true, that many of the local preachers, are men of very small abili- 
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ties, and not capable of taking any important stand in the church ; but the 
same may be said of the travelling preachers. Asa body, it cannot be 
supposed that the local preachers would suffer by the comparison. In 
point of numbers, they are about four to one, and yet they must be cy- 
phers ; not eligible themselves, nor yet at liberty to say who shall rule over 
them. A degrading condition, indeed, highly derogatory to the character 
of the church of God, and humiliating to her ministers!! A more con- 
sistent state of things, and one more consonant with the genius of Chris- 
tianity is much to be desired. 

If we except the church of Rome, none but the Methodist church ex 
hibits such a monopoly and assumption of power. 

The Presbyteries, Synods, Associations, Assemblies, &c. &c. of other 
people, are composed of clergy and laity, appointed by the church. 
Thus, delegated by the church, they have a consitutional right to form 
rules and regulations for her government. Whereas, in the Methodist 
church, all power is assumed and underived. And people and preachers, 
except the one privileged order, are cailed upon to submit and yield obe- 
dience, and avoid murmuring, on pain of excommunication. It is asked, 
with seriousness, if it can be possible, for a man whose mind has been il- 
luminated by the bright sun, which has shone on these happy states for 
near half a century, to believe that such a state of affairs can, or ought to 
continue to exist ? 

It is furthermore asked, with much concern, if the ruinous consequences 
of persisting in such a policy, under such circumstances, are not sufficient- 
ly before the world? 

There is in man, a principle of reaction, which never fails to exert it- 
self when things are carried beyond a certain point. 

In the civil and ecclesiastical, as well as in the human body, it is neces- 
sary, in order to relieve engorgement, to balance the excitement. 

Thirdly. It seems to be agreed, on all hands, that the part of the go- 
vernment ofthe Church, which makes a large portion of her ministers mis- 
sionaries, cannot be too highly esteemed. 

By this wise arrangement, thousands have, no doubt, had the word of 
life carried to their doors, who otherwise would have remained in darkness 
and the shadow of death, to the present hour. 

The Church, aided by such a number of missionaries, has sent the Gos- 
pel throughout this extensive union. 

Such, indeed, is the wonderful adaptation of the system, to the condi- 
tion of the world, that it can but succeed in carrying salvation to the ends 
of the earth. A glorious event, which, it is conceived, nothing can pre- 
vent, except the loss of vital holiness, or a schism in the body. 

Here, at once, are obviated, all the difficulties arising out of the straiten- 
ed circumstances of a great majority of mankind. Here, the poor have 
offered them a free salvation, without money. Here, no time is lost in 
stipulating about price, nothing is received but food and raiment—and 
for this scanty allowance, these ambassadors of heaven go forth, relying 
on him, who hath said, no man goeth a warfare at his own charges, believ- 
ing that he will dispose the hearts of the people to whom they minister, to 
supply their necessary wants. 

The jealousies and divisions which have taken place between them 
and the local preachers, are viewed with pain; they have obviously reach- 
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ed a point that threatens serious injury to the Church, if not timely remov- 
ed. It is hoped, however, that you will be able to cure this evil, by re- 
moving the occasion. 

There surely can be no just cause why we should fall out by the way. 
Freed from the strong passion of covetousness, by the entire absence of 
loaves and fishes, we have only pride and ambition to contend with. Two 
violent beasts, to be sure, and acknowledged to be formidable, when it is 
remembered, that man, by nature, is a despot. “ All are Popes, till grace 
make them otherwise,” is a saying, fraught, perhaps, with too much truth. 

But, a desire to bear rule, was said, by our Lord, to be characteristic of 
the Gentiles, whilst his followers were unassuming, and preferred the ren- 
dering of service, to the exercising of authority. If then, we be his dis- 
ciples, the inquiry, “who shall be greatest,” will not be heard amongst 
us. And consequently, power will naturally find that just balance, 
which alone can restore harmony, where inquiry and investigation is per- 
mitted. 

Palliatives frequently give the disease a better opportunity to take faster 
hold ;—diseases which admit of a cure, are always more judiciously treat- 
ed, when that plan is pursued, which is called the curative. 

It is, therefore, hoped that the remedy will be adopted to the complaint, 
and a radical cure effected. 

Fourthly. The situation of the preaching houses is complained of; this is 
a complaint I never heard of till the last year ; it was excited by an itinerant 
preacher, saying, “that the local preachers occupy them by courtesy only, 
the itinerants holding them by right, and that a local preacher should not 
preach in his parish. » This is thought to be both illiberal and unjust, since 
it was by the money and influence of the local preachers, that the greater 
part of them were built. JOHN FRENCH. * 

N. B. This is, as far as I have a copy, the communication sent to the 
Conference, containing a few sentences more, perhaps ; a little desultory. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
HIERARCHICAL INTOLERANCE. 


“Ir is,” says Mr. Towers, in his dissertations on the prophecies, 
‘a strong argument against the existence of any hierarchies, that 
they not unfrequently debase the characters of those who belong 
to them; and whether they are in pursuit or in possession of emi- 
nent ecclesiastic honours, infuse into their minds an anti-christian 
spirit of persecution and bigotry, which renders them the deter- 
miued enemies of liberty, and the interests of mankind. Many a 
priest, in proportion to the elevation of the rank to which he has 
attained, has thought himself bound, zealously, to oppose political 
as well as religious freedom, together with freedom of inquiry.” 

This quotation contains a lamentable truth; the evidences in 
support of which, are numerous within the circle of our acquain- 
tance. Out of the many items that might be brought in support 
thereof, suffer us to produce one fact. A brother, whose obsequi- 
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ousness, not his eminent piety or talents, has ingratiated him into 
favour with our episcopacy, who have raised him high in com- 
mand. He now stands as an eminent director in his conference. 
This very distinguished brother, says he, “ will fellowship no Me- 
thodist preacher who patronises the Repository.” ‘This is, indeed, 
the language of one in “ brief authority.”—Is this prohibiting free- 
dom of inquiry or not?—Now, such brethren ought to know, if 
they have any knowledge at all of human nature, that declarations, 
like these, will have no other effect, with men of independent 
feelings, than to render themselves contemptible. The probability 
is, the day may yet arrive, when they will esteem it no great act 
of condescension to “ fellowship” the patrons of the Repositery. 
CINCINNATUS. 
West of the Mountains, 
March 31, 1823. 


a 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


SERIOUS CHARGES ALLEGED AGAINST THE REPOSI- 
TORY. 


Mr. Stocxton,—lI am a constant reader of the Wesleyan Repo- 
sitory. But the saying, “ many men of many minds,” | find is as 
applicable to the readers of this publication, and to those who do 
not read it, as to other men. Whether the writer of the following 
extract of a leiter I received a few days ago, is a reader of the 
Repository, | know not; but, I can assure you that he is not only 
one of my oldest and most esteemed friends, but a man of long 
and of deservedly high standing in our Church, whose judgment 
has great weight among those who know him.best; and he is both 
extensively and intimately known and beloved. Here follows the 
extract :-—* As to the Repository, I find it attacks the Wesleyan, 
and Arminian government* indiscriminately; and, I think, all go- 
vernment. I can compare it to nothing but a desolating army, that 
burns bridges, mills, villages, cities, farm-houses, &c. &c. and 





* «“ Arminian government /”’ What sort of a government is that? Are 
its subjects represented’ If so, we have never published a syllable against 
Arminian government. A system of Church polity worthy of this distin- 
guishing appellation, should have something, at least, resembling Armi- 
nianism. ‘ Now, if the religious creed which goes by this honoured name, 
has any one doctrine more prominent than another, it is that which unites 
redeeming grace ahd free will. A system of ecclesiastical polity, according 
with the manly and rational system of Arminianism, is the very desidera- 
tum sought. As to “ Wesleyan government,” it is certain, there is no fair 
sample in America. Such a government, may, however, we would hope 
be obtained, as shall associate its principles and practices with the mo- 
rality and soul-renewing Christianity taught by Wesley. Epiror. 
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leaves all the country a desolation. By this, I mean to say, it de- 
stroys all governments thatmow exist, and leaves nothing as a sub- 
stitute. If my conclusions are erroneous in this respect, I wait to 
be corrected.” 

Here, then, you have the sober and deliberate judgment of a 
wise and good man; not an office hunter, nor a flatterer of men in 
_power; a man who would be found among the foremost to resist 
.thé progress of ambition. Now, though my friend has not made a 
convert of me to his way of thinking respecting the. Repository, it 
seems to me that your correspondents and readers, and yourself 
also, should be apprized of it, in order that they and you may judge 
as favourably and as charitably as possible of those who oppose the 
Repository generally. { know that my friend was sincere in his 
opposition to the Repository, because he is sincere in every thing ; 
but, I never should have conceived the ground of his opposition; 
nay, I never should have believed it, if 1 had not received the in- 
formation from his own pen. 2 

I have Jong known that our preachers and the members of our 
Church, were not only men of like passions, but of like minds with 
the rest of our countrymen. I calculated, therefore, that the opi- 
nions which might be advanced .in the Repository, though they 
might be abstractly correct, would give rise to a considerable de- 
gree of diversity of opinion and party feeling; but, that you and 
your correspondents, some of whom | know well, should be view- 
ed as anarchists, and patrons of a work which attacks our govern- 
ment indiscriminately, and, as the writer thinks, all government, 
greatly exceeds my fears. You must now, sir, have the’ mortifica- 
tion to know that your first twenty-six,-and succeeding twelve num- 
bers, are compared to two squadrons of an army of Goths and 
Vandals; breaking through the peaceful barriers of law and govern- 
ment, and laying waste, with fire and sword, all the works of art 
and agriculture. ‘The silence which has been preserved, notwith- 
standing your frequent calls for answers to the various essays, you 
must perceive, are not to be taken as a proof that they are unan- 
swerable. Who would think of reasoning with a desolating army ? 

This is not the only instance which has come to my knowledge, 
of the unfavourable opinions which are entertained of the motives 
and, jptentions of the writers for the Repository, as well as its edi- 
tor; but, I had treated them heretofore as unworthy of serious re- 
gard, supposing that they were confined mostly to those whose 
prophecies (of evil) had gone before; and, who, of course, had an 
interest at stake in their accomplishment, (for though we are in no 
danger now-a-days of being hung as false prophets, -yet. we are 
tevacious of our ‘notions as well as of our necks,) or to those who 
are much more easily stimulated by zeal for existing rules or 
usages, than by arguments and evidences upon their merits, how- 
ever dispassionate, 
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I would advise you, sir, by all means, if you go on as you con- 
template, with a third volume, to be very cautious lest you intro- 
duce any thing into your pages which might be construed into an 
occasion of personal quarrel, as it appears that you can publish 
nothing, about men or measures, which will not be subject to the 
most unfavourable construction. The cry of “mad dog” has been 
raised against your publication, and you may expect that it will be 
attacked, whenever it appeafs, with stones and sticks. 

In vain shall you reiterate a thousand times over, that the only 
object is to obtain a representative and liberal government. You 
see that you are viewed as making an attack upon 4rminan go- 
vernment, though I would fain hope that this was a slip of my 


friend’s pen. A CONSTANT READER. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
EXCOGITATIONS. 


** MAN in society, is like a flow’r 

Blown in its native bed; ’tis there alone 

His faculties, expanded in full bloom, 

Shine out; there only reach their proper use.” Cowper. 


‘No doctrines of the New Testament are plainer than these :— 
Gop is the Creator of all men: all men are created equal: revealed 
religion confirms natural rights. If all men have one Creator—if 
all men have equal inherent rights—if revealed religion confirms 
these rights; by consequence, he who supposes that revealed reli- 
gion destroys natural rights, must be ignorant of three fundamental 
truths—he is ignorant of the revealed designs of his Creator—of 
the rights of others—of the nature of revealed religion, in so far as 
it sanctions and confirms natural rights; or, if not ignorant of these 
particulars, he is an enemy of his fellows. 

Those infidel writers who have disbelieved revealed religion, 
have never denied natural rights; on the contrary, they have al- 
most uniformly taught, that, as what has been styled a revealed re- 


_ ligion, destroyed natural rights, it could not be a revelation from 


heaven to men; for, no revelation would destroy natural rights; 
but, as what they considered to be revealed religion, did actually 
destroy the rights of men, it could not be true; were it true, said 
they, it would not destroy inherent rights. But they were egre- 
giously mistaken in their premises. It was not revealed religion 
which destroyed natural rights: effects produced by systems as 
diametrically opposed to revealed religion, as to the prostrated 
rights over which they triumphed, can never be found at the door 
of Christianity. 

What though revealed religion imposes certain weighty obliga- 
tions on moral agents; not one of these obligations even abridge, 
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much less destroy one natural right. “ Thou shalt love the Lorp 
thy Gon with all thy heart,” is a dictate of natural religion, only | 
made more plain by revelation. “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself;”’ obedience to this duty, is only reciprocating a natural right. 
He who would injure natural rights, cannot, at the same time, avoid 
doing violence to revealed religion. 

Those members of religious communities who have voluntarily 
associated, and who, by delegation, have transferred any of their 
primitive rights to representatives chosen by themselves, may 
justly be required to obey such laws as may be enacted by their 
representatives; provided, these laws do not violate the grand char- 
ter of revelation. But, to abridge the natural and undelegated rights 
of any man, even though he does. not believe any one article of 
revealed religion itself, is not one of the prerogatives of the mili- 
tant Church. The Church is not the world; and it is contrary to 
reason, and forbidden by revelation, to erect a spiritual tribunal 
with power to adjudge away natural rights. This must appear 
very clearly, if we only consider, that, in proposing revealed reli- 
gion to the acceptance of his rational creatures, the Divine Being, 
does not do violence to the reason of men; he does not abridge 
their moral agency; he leaves them free to choose or to refuse; 
and he has forbidden violence from man to man. 

Those persons are vastly mistaken, who suppose that by assum- 
ing, exercising, and withholding the natural rights of others, they 
are rendering a service to revealed religion. They are as wise and 
just, as the disciples who would have destroyed the inhabitants of a 
village, by calling down fire from heaven. “ The son of man is not 
come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” Revealed religion 
is not come to destroy natural rights, but to secure them. ‘Those, 
therefore, who confer honours on themselves, at the expense of 
the rights of others, are more concerned for themselves, than for 
the cause of Christ in his members. But, it may be said, those 
who teach men to call in question the supremacy of the body of 
elders, rebel against the obligations of revealed religion ; for, what 
can be more fully proven than that the body of elders are a body 
jure divino? We would have these people to know that the body 
of elders have no rights conferred by a form of ordination, to legis- 
late for those who even reject revealed religion; or others, who 
may have forfeited their natural rights to the civil laws of our re- 
presentative republic. And, if the body of elders have no right to 
legislate for those sinners who have forfeited their natural rights, 
we wonder whence the authority was derived to legislate for the 
unrepresented Christians, whose natural and religious rights are 
confirmed by the declarations of revealed religion, and the consti- 
tutions of their country. 

We have ventured to assert, that the body of elders have no in- 
herent or delegated right to legislate for those persons who even 
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deny the truth and obligations of revealed religion; much less are 
they empowered to govern the unrepresented Christians, whose na- 
tural right it is to stand or fall to one Master. Astonishing, that 
while we are accountable for our actions, and while as moral 
agents, we are free to act; this accountability is to be wrested 
from us, and to be aliotted to, or assumed by the body of elders! 
Individual accountability is a condition attached to human ex- 
istence; since, it is to be presumed that the Divine Being would 
not permit an unaccountable human being to exist. In the free ex- 
ercise of natural and revealed religion, all the tribes of men, in every 
clime under heaven, are properly accountable to their Creator 
only: men are certainly not amenable to laws made without divine 
or human authority. 

After the patriarchs died, it was not in every case by a delega- 
tion of rights, that men came under the control of human laws? 
O no, says’ one, men were placed under laws without their consent, 
in millions of instances. We admit it. Make the best use of the 
concession. And after you have disposed of this concession, we 
shall be glad to hear an answer to this question :—If a community 
has not by delegation, empowered some of its members to make 
laws for it, by what authority do a part of this community impose 
laws on their fellows, seeing that the natural and religious rights of 
all men are equal? We think, if the natural and religious rights of 
a comiunity, are not transferred by delegation to few or many, no 
man or body of men, may punish an equal even for disbelief of 
revealed religion, much less for disobedience to prudential regula- 
tions. This religion is its owm judge. Its Divine author has not - 
appointed the votaries of the Christian faith, to be the judges and 
executioners of its enemies. 

What moral agency could there be, if one man were the dicta- 
tor and judge of his fellow? Ishould not be free to examine and 
accept for myself, if another could punish me for not receiving his 
creed. Besides, his faith might not be the Christian faith! Would 
he answer for my errors as well as for his own ? If through fear of 
his pains and penalties, | should betray the Christian faith, would 
he answer for my cowardice? It would be injustice to myself to 
receive an opinion without examination ; it would be disgraceful to 
me to betray the truth through fear; and, | should lose my reward 
as a moral agent, should { blindly follow in the footsteps of another. 
That the Divine legislator might be honoured with sincere obedi- 
ence, revealed religion left man in the full possession of those na- 
tural rights with which, as a moral agent, he was at first invested. 

Christianity has no enemies among those who understand its re- 
quirements; but, after it was corrupted and burthened with sense- 
less ceremonies, and the spurious facts of priesteraft were added to 
its truth, and men were murdered for disobedience, hypocrisy 
found a ready admission into the Church, and infidelity spread it- 
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self over Christendom. It is worthy of remark, that so excessive 
was the darkness of some of the preceding, and even of the last 
century, that those who attacked the corruptions of the Church, 


were considered by the clergy and civil powers, as the veriest ene- 


mies of revealed religion. Nor were these alone mistaken; the in- 
fidel writers of the day, firmly believed that the only way to over- 
throw the inguisition, with all its sub-institutions, would be, to de- 
stroy revealed religion. Therefore, in attacking these works of 
Satan, they attacked Christianity itself; identifying the works of 
darkness with revealed religion. The priests constantly taught on 
the authority of holy inquisitors, that Christianity instituted inqti- 
sitions, auta de fe’s and lighted fires, &c. So that on principles of 
self-defence, men were driven into infidelity, and arrayed them- 
selves against what they were taught to believe, and what they ac- 
tually believed to be Christianity. 

But in this free country, the case is very different. Revealed 
religion is here left to its own divine energies; it shines out far 
more gloriously than in any other age or country. No man in the 
United States, is endangered in body or estate, by priestly domi- 
nation; therefore, no one can pretend to any necessity, in self-de- 
fence, to overturn revealed religion. ‘To us, religion recommends 
itself as the guardian of right. \t stands among us unfettered and 
free, clothed only in the unsullied mantle of its own divine purity. 
It asks to be left to its own intrinsic excellencies, claiming no ad- 
ventitious recommendations. 

As the regenerator and guardian of the human race, revealed re- 
ligion at first descended from her abode on high. Let those men 
who act in her name, respect her principles. She is no man’s ene- 
my; but the friend of all. In addressing herself to moral agents, 


“she speaks not unrestrainedly through the laws of those who are 


not the representatives of her children. It is true, the exterior of 
these laws may have the semblance of her impress; but, internally, 
in very deed, they are devoid of her inspiration. 

If religion is not friendly, and more friendly to a representative 
system of government, than to any others, it would not be difficult 
to prove that she is the friend of tyrants and tyranny! But, in pro- 
portion to her enmity to usurpation, in the same proportion must 
we estimate her friendship for the representative system; because, 
the representative form of government most fully accords with her 
designs in the salvation of mankind. Under the representative sys- 
tem, men are more free, intelligent, and virtuous, than under any 
other below the skies: and, as religion would have men to possess 
and enjoy the greatest share of freedom, intelligence, and virtue, 
she must be delighted with that form of government which most 
fully secures to her children, the blessings conferred on them by 


her divine ministrations. VERITAS. 
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30 Thoughts on Matthew xvi. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
THOUGHTS ON MATTHEW XVIII. 


‘THERE was a time when a General Conference was so much 
above the bishops, that the Conference could vote away their 
opinions, though they were written in the form of notes on the 
book of discipline. Such an event actually happened in the be- 
ginning of the present century. Now, as the note on the manner 
of trying and expelling members is still extant, and is a curious 
specimen of Episcopal reasoning, &c., we will take the liberty to 
offer a few thoughts upon the same subject. The note assumes as 
evident, that the 15th, 16th, 17th verses, were addressed to the 
apostles, and through them, to all ministers, &c. But the proof 
is not to us satisfactory. ‘The apostles are not mentioned, as such, 
in the whole chapter; which begins thus: ‘* At the same time 
(that Peter was directed concerning the paying of the tribute mo- 
ney) the disciples came to Jesus, saying: Who is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven?” Were these the other eleven only? Or were 
there some others with them? ‘To us it appears that all that is 
spoken in the 20th verse, is spoken to disciples generally, without 
any reference to particular offices. For, the apostles themselves, 
in most instances, seem to be considered in many respects like 
other disciples, and were, in fact, in several points of knowledge, 
but little above them before they were endued with power from 
on high. Here are no intimations that there was any thing mys- 
terious which was peculiarly given to them to know. =~ 

In the 21st verse, Peter comes and says, ‘ How oft shall my 
brother sin against me and I forgive him? ‘Till seven times?” 
Surely no one who understands our Lord’s answer, will affirm that 
it was spoken through Peter to the ministry only! If then, when 
the speaker is a designated apostle, the answer is general, and con- 
cerns all disciples as well as apostles, how much more, when the 
speakers are disciples, must the answer be supposed to be directed 
to them generally? The authors of the note lay great stress upon 
the binding and loosing power, which, as they conceive, can be- 
long to none but the apostles and their successors. They seem 
to have overlooked the consequence of this restriction upon the 
following verses: “ For where two or three (does he mean only 
apostles ’) are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” Now we think that the disciples, while our Lord 
was with them, were “ the church ;” that is, that all the disciples of 
Jesus, during his ministry, were his church or congregation. We 
will now state the two cases: and Firs‘, that we differ from; then, 
our own. “ Moreover, if thy brother (apostle or minister) shall 
trespass against thee, go, &c.—but if he neglect to hear the church, 
let him be to thee,” &c. &ce. Does not this scheme imply, that if 
the apostles or ministers should be trespassed against, they must 
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make the members of the Church umpires and moderators? But 
did the authors of the notes, or any travelling preacher, ever do 
this? Those who have ever read of the manner of trying travelling 
preachers, deacons, elders, presiding elders, and bishops, will be 
at no loss to answer this question. 

We will now give our own: “ Moreover, if thy brother (disciple) 
trespass against thee, go, &c. &c.—and if he neglect to hear the 
church,” &c. &c. The General Conference, as we have said, de- 
cided, by a large majority, upon this point, upon the principle that 
the members of the church ought, of right, to be judged by their 
peers; and, in 1808, this act was made unrepealable by the dele- 
gates of the Annual Conferences. One of the proofs of the cor- 
rectness of this decision, we draw from 1 Corinthians, chap. vi. 
in which we have a clear and full view of St. Paul’s conceptions of 
the judicial attributes of the saints. ‘“ Dare any of you, (says he) 
having a matter against another, go to law before the unjust, and 
not before the saints? Do ye not know that the saints shall judge 
the world? And if the world shall be judged by you, are ye un- 
worthy to judge the smallest matters? Know ye not that we shall 
judge angels? How much more things pertaining to this life ?” 
We deem it highly worthy of remark, that, while our Lord officiat- 
ed as a teacher among his disciples, he did not direct them to 
appeal to him in cases of trespass by their brethren; and, also, 
how exactly St. Paul enters into his master’s spirit in this respect ; 
he neither constitutes himself nor any of his brother apostles judi- 
cial officers; but, considers that the powers of the church are ple- 
nary. Let any man, not biassed by an invincible attachment to 
ministerial prerogative, read the first verses of this chapter, and 
then say, if the binding and loosing power, or the judicial authority, 
is not given by our Lord to the church, in Matthew xviii. 18. 


DOKEMASIUS. 


—— 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


THOUGHTS UPON THE ORIGIN AND POWER OF OF- 
FICES IN THE CHURCH. 


“ Pre found out a gift for my love !” 


In the notes on the discipline, we are told that what Mr. Wesley 
said of experience and expediency in Europe, is applicable to pre- 
siding eldership; that it came into being by degrees. If we un- 
derstand their intentions correctly, the first presiding elders were 
elders; or, in other words, that all the first elders who were or- 
dained, were, in effect, presiding elders; only, that there were no 
elders for them to preside over. Mr. Wesley, it seems, recom- 
mended that no more elders should be ordained than were strictly 
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necessary (to preside), but that afterwards the bishop, in the little’ 
conferences of those days, ordained more, and Mr. Wesley assented. 
In 1792, the office of elders, to preside over elders, was fixed by 
statute, nearly on its present footing. Is not positive proof still 
wanting, whether Mr. Wesley really approved of the present plan? 
So we suspect. But what particularly struck our attention in this 
note, was, the power-which it assumes for the Annual Conferences 
over this order of men—they may try them; expel them; or sus- 
pend; or reprove them for male-administration, &c. &c. The notes 
on the Bishop’s power are no less remarkable for the full powers 
which they claim for the General Conference to take them to task. 
Nay, the authors pray that if ever they abuse their power, the 
General Conference may almost annihilate it; or, something like 
it. Was it foreseen in those note-writing times, that before the 
generation should pass away, the text would be altered? We won- 
der how those gratuitous prayers would tally with certain episco- 
\pal measures, which report says, came to pass A. D. 1820? Never 
was there a maxim or a usage more favourable to the advancement 


of power, than ‘‘ by degrees, or by little and little.” 
DOKEMASIUS. 


a 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
ONE SWALLOW DON’T MAKE A SPRING. 


In the note on the duties of those who have the charge of cir- 
cuits, we are told of a case in England: Certain members plead 
for the privilege of a negative, or voice in the admission of mem- 
bers, which the preacher finally yielded to them; and, the conse- 
quence was, the work of God was ruined. This case forcibly re- 
minded us of old Toby the coloured man, who was said, by some, 
to have been in and out of society nineteen times. If so, we pre- 
suine the new preachers did not know him. Would it not have 
been well if somebody who did know him had been consulted ? 
These extreme cases never ought to be brought to establish gene- 
ral rules, or principles; but; we are sorry to say, it has too often 
been successfully done among us. D. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
FRIENDLY ANIMADVERSIONS 


Mr. Strocxron—Permit “a hearty friend to reform,” to offer you some 
remarks upon Mr. Stilwell’s letter, in vol. ii. The primary object of the 

* Repository, if I understand it, was not money matters, but principles 
and religious rights ; which hardly ever work well in tie with legers and 
balance sheets of mercantile transactions. It was peculiarly unfortunate 
and ill-judged, for Mr. Stilwell, in his ewn proper name, to offer his ser- 
vices upon our property concerns, which admit not of common claims. 
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How could it have escaped the attention of Mr. 8. and yourself, that while 
he was, from the identical nature of the case, peculiarly liable to err, he 
must be deprived of all means of correction of his own errors. When a 
stranger, or an uninterested party interferes with another man’s business, 
he does not, thereby, acquire a right to obtain additional information. 

' The book agents are elected by the General Conference, and can be re- 
elected only once. At the end of eight years, they must go out of office. 
These officers are, therefore, as we think all officers should be, responsi- 
ble ones.” Let it not be argued, that they are responsible to the travelling 
preachers only, for this will not affect the principle of election and respon- 
sibility. ‘The preachers are directly and immediately interested in the 
proceeds of the book concern, as they alone receive its profits. Can it 
be supposed, for one moment, that.a man who has no interests in a mer- 
cantile business, can feel more concern for its prosperity and the ability 
of the agents, than the proprietors, who own the capital and reap the 
profits? Impossible. All the inferences which can be drawn from Mr, 
Stilwell’s interference in the book concern, goes to injure the cause of 
election, and responsibility of agents to their employers. It is not the 
widows and orphans only, who share the proceeds of the book business ; 
they are divided among all the preachers, according to a ratio of their de- 
ficiencies. I have no objection to Mr. Stilwell’s writing, and to your 
publishing his communications on principles; but, if any thing appears in . 
the Repository, about men and things, in the name of all that is brotherly, 
let it come from home, and not from abroad, I am distressed; I am 
mortified exceedingly, my dear Sir, to think that your zeal, which I have 
always commended, should have betrayed you into such an oversight. 
What an unintentional reflection have you cast upon the travelling preach- 
ers, who patronize, and even write for your work, by telling the world in 
effect, that there was not one among them who had ability or inclination, 
to expose the misrepresentation and mismanagement of book agents ; but, 
that you had to go out of the connexion for this kind of information. The 
question, on this point, is simply this, how much did the former agent 
divide of profits, and how much the present, and the causes of the differ- 
ence, if there be any, one of which may be the capital, others may be ad- 
ventitious, and the remainder attributed to management, &c. No one 
but a travelling preacher can do this, as no one else would have the power 
of acquiring the necessary information. 

I do not impeach Mr. 8. except of having misjudged the nature of the 
service he wished to render you, and of overlooking its consequence. If 
this communication shall meet his eye, I trust, he will see the case in the 
same point of light, in which it is heré stated. I give him all the credit 
of being a well wisher, to our great and good cause ; but, he has put it out 
of his power, to render any direct service in his own name. As man and 
wife who happen to disagree, unite against a third person who interferes 
in behalf of the injured party, by the same kind of interest will the pre- 
sence of any external interference, in our affairs, drive us together, and di- 
vert our attention from the point in dispute. You may, and ought to be 
grateful to Mr. S. or any of his friends, for favours and good wishes; but, 
I beseech you to beware, lest you ruin your friends at home while you are 
rewarding your friends abroad. 

A HEARTY FRIEND TO REFORM. 
E 
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34 An Error Corrected, &c. 
REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 


For the sake of our patrons and readers, we have felt in duty bound to 
give a place to the above communication; and, without attempting to 
vindicate ourselves, or to offer any formal apology, we submit the follow- 
ing remarks for consideration and information. 

All we aimed at, when we published the article on the Book-concern, 
was to illustrate. We availed ourselves of the only known accessible 
avenue to transactions. The exhibit was submitted, as every other arti- 
cle is, subject to the judgment of the reader. And with the reader we 
must leave it. 7 

This is not the first time, that we have found ourselves in a place where 
two seas met. The pilot, in such a case, cannot manage his bark as well 
as he would, but as circumstances permit, and if he weathers the storm, 
he is not harshly chided for want of skill. 


I 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
AN ERROR CORRECTED, 


_ Mr. Stockton—As I always wish to do justice, I am, therefore, willing 
to stand corrected, and I can truly say, it gives me pleasure when it is 
done in a proper way—from an interview with Mr. Bangs, I learn that 
he intended, [ when he said, “the avails or nett profits of the book-concern 
were about $4000 a year,”] the amount of money, which the concern 
can pay to the primary objects of the establishment, after retaining a suf- 
ficient capital to carry on the business, and meeting the incidental ex- 
penses of the year, and, that he does not consider the increase of the stock 
as nett profits. And I have been convinced, that there is really an error 
in the statement of the salary of Mr. Mason, which is $900, instead of 
$1000, and that the agents do not receive the retail profits, on books sold 
eut of the store. Yours respectfully, 

W. M. STILWELL. 


New York, April 14th, 1823. 


I 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


THOUGHTS ON THE ECONOMY OF METHODISM, AD- 
DRESSED TO THE SOCIETY AT LARGE. 


Tue duty of man to his fellow, was never designed by infinite 
wisdom, to be clouded in obscurity. To the light of nature is add- 
ed the sunshine of revelation, to dispel all darkness from this sub- 
ject. “ To love mercy, to do justly, and to walk humbly with thy 
God.” ‘“ To do unto all men as you would they should do unto 
you:” are injunctions upon thy faith, thy obedience, O! man; 
which demand thy unqualified submission. Whence, then, is it, 
that collisions, arise! even in those institutions of human society, 
which assign for their objects, a subserviency to the views of reve- 
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lation, in promoting the happiness of mankind? Whether, from 
attention to those maxims which are prescribed for the govern- 
ment of our conduct or not, judge ye. Certain it is, however, that 
they even afflict the Church, which is professedly built on the 
foundations of peace on earth, and good will to man. But, to such 
a latitude of construction, have some carried their views of scrip- 
ture, as to mar the beauties of Christianity, by confusing and so- 
phisticating her elementary principles, and hindering their practi- 
cal operation on the blended, moral, and social condition of man- 
kind: with the utmost absurdity, establishing on the one hand, the 
rights of conscience, and on the other, divesting them of social 
freedom. 

I have been led to these reflections by the present condition of 
the Church of which Lam a member. An admirer, from principle, 
of her moral discipline, and believing from the heart, in the evan- 
gelical doctrines inculeated by the living ministry she furnishes, 
I regard with anxious solicitude, any measures which may mar her 
happiness, hinder her usefulness, or destroy her unity. And that 
such effects may result from the agitations she now experiences, it 
argues but small knowledge of human nature to deny: and result- 
ing, as they may, from the causes now at work, it argues an equal 
want of regard for the true interests of the Church, and for the glory 
of God, that they are not fairly and honestly encountered and re- 
moved; or so in some way, disposed of, as shall preserve peace 
and union to the Body of Christ: of which all are members, par- 
taking of the same spirit. To deny the claims of right which the 
laity urge on the ministry, is plainly the way to aggravate, not to 
appease, their sense of the injury they sustain in the withholding 
those rights from them. While to turn a deaf or an indifferent ear to 
their complaints, will inevitably alienate their affections from their 
ministerial brethren. And, of all methods, what can more effec- 
tually bring about such evils, than to rejoice over them in the con- 
fident assurance and possession of power? For, the plainest un- 
derstanding must reject the conclusion, that because of its posses- 
sion, it may be rightfully exercised and enjoyed. The ministry in a 
church, whose government should be modified with the most scru- 
pulous regard to the rights of the people, would still be charged 
with a high responsibility; and have all their graces and moral 
energies tried to their foundations. But how shall we conceive, or 
properly express a sense of the fearful accountability of those men, 
who in addition to the duties of a legitimate calling, (if not in vio- 
lation of those dutjes,) shall obtrude their presence and their influ- 
ence over their spiritual charge, to crush the risings of social free- 
dom among its members, by a denial of their rights—by indiffer- 
ence to their complaints—or the exercise of power. 

It is plainly the duty of the ministry to give the grievances of the 
people their serious attention; lest peradventure, they be justly 
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considered as those who take not “ heed to the flock over which 
the Holy Ghost hath made them overseers;” and as those, who 
Jord it over the heritage of God.” 

Without wishing to recur to the often repeated, and solid argu- 
ments against the government of our Church, as being without 
proper sanctions in its original formation ; it will not be denied by 
many that it is radically wrong in its operative influence on those 
who gave it being; destroying alike its friends, and its enemies. 
The dissentions of the ministry furnish additional evidence of the 
necessity which exists for bending the united energies of all to heal 
our disorders; which involve every consideration connected with 
the government of the Church. The Episcopacy invaded—the 
ministry oppressed—the laity enslaved,—are allegations now made; 
and parties are formed, and forming, to maintain the rights of 
each. Thus presenting a compound, complex question of reform, 
which cannot be submitted for solution, to either of the three par- 
ties alone. It cannot be granted that the ministry combine in them- 
selves all which is essential to the adjustment of the conflicting 
elements of our system; although they are in some qualified sense, 
endowed with divine right. But, unless it can be made evident that 
they are privileged to determine the extent and limits of their own 
prerogatives; it must be conceded that the consent of the laity is 
essential in their arrangement. And that, not a consent of submis- 
sion, by which almost every institution, may at times, have been 
justified; but one of fact, and not of construction. Nor do we re- 
quire for the laity, any more than a free participation in the rights 
of government. We have granted the right inherent in the priest- 
hood; and why? Because we find it to be divine; expressly so. 
Do we admit that the apostles ruled the Church? So we contend 
did the brethren; and of divine right equally express. We main- 
tain, then, from scripture, that the apostles and brethren ruled the 
Church, And on the grounds of reason and experience, we main- 
tain that this association is an essential basework in her govern- 
ment. It avails nothing against the claims which are set up in be- 
half of the people, that difficulties, apparently insurmountable, 
hinder their acknowledgment: it becomes our duty in despite of 
such obstructions, to pursue the obvious indications of the divine 
pleasure. In doing this, we may safely leave the event to Jehovah. 
Let us * do unto all men as we would they should do unto us.” If 
evils result, they are necessary evils; which it is presumption and 
folly to suppose may be obviated by the suggestions of human 
prudence ; when that is attempted to be exercised in violation of 
holy writ, and the plainest dictates of the understanding. In order 
then truly to “ adjust the balance of government, and qualify its 
vibrations,” let all the Church be consulted—let the ministry and 
the brethren combine their efforts, in humble dependance on the 
Wivine protection and assistance, to harmonize the views and in- 
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terests of all. And under such circumstances, who will have the 
hardihood to deny that such a system may be brought forth, as shalt 


unite the voice of the people with the will of heaven? 
A LAYMAN OF THE M. E, C. 


——— 


FROM THE WESLEYAN METHODIST MAGAZINE. 
INTREPIDITY. 


« The fearless intrepidity of the Rev. John William Fletcher’s christian 
character was strikingly exemplified in his conduct towards one of his ne- 
phews during his residence in Switzerland. This young man had been in 
the Sardinian service, where his profligate and ungentlemanly conduct had 
given such general offence to his brother officers that they were determined 
to compel him to leave their corps, or to fight them all in succession. After 
engaging in two or three duels with various success, he was obliged to 
quit the service, and returned to his own country. There he soon dissi- 
pated his resources in profligacy and extravagance. As a desperate man, 
he resorted to desperate measures. He waited on his eldest uncle, Gene- 
ral De Gons; and, having obtained a private audience, he presented a 
loaded pistol, and said,—* Uncle De Gons, if you do not give me a draft 
on your banker for five hundred crowns, I will shoot you.” The Gene- 
ral, though a brave man, yet seeing himself in the power of a desperado 
capable of any mischief, promised to give him the draft if he withdrew 
the pistol, which, he observed, might go off and kill him, before he in- 
tended it. ‘ But there is another thing, uncle, you must do: you must 
promise me on your honour, as a gentleman and a soldier, to use no means 
to recover the draft, or to bring me to justice. The General pledged his 
honour, gave him a draft for the money, and at the same time expostulat- 
ed freely with him on his infamous conduct. The good advice was disre- 
garded, and the young madman rode off triumphant with his ill-gotten ac- 
quisition. 

‘In the evening, passing the door of his uncle, Mr. Fletcher, the fancy 
took him to call and pay hima visit. As soon as he was introduced, he 
began to tell him with exultation, that he had just called upon his uncle 
De Gons, who had treated him with unexpected kindness, and generously 
given him five hundred crowns. ‘I shall have some difficulty,’ said Mr. 
Fletcher, ‘to believe the last part of your intelligence.’ ‘If you will not 
believe me, see the proof under his own hand,’ holding out the draft. ‘ Let 
me see,’ said Mr. Fletcher, taking the draft, and looking at it with asto- 
nishment. ‘It is, indeed, my brother’s writing; and it astonishes me to 
see it, because he is not in affluent circumstances: and 1 am the more 
astonished, because I know how much and how justly he disapproves 
your conduct, and that you are the last of his family to whom he would 
make such a present.” Then folding the draft, and putting it into his 
pocket, ¢ It strikes me, young man, that you have possessed yourself of 
this note by some indirect method ; and in honesty I cannot return it, but 
with my brother’s knowledge and approbation.’ The pistol was imme- 
diately at his breast; and he was told, as he valued life, immediately to 
return the draft. ¢ My life, replied Mr. Fletcher, ‘is secure in the pro- 



































38 On Printing. 


tection of the Almighty Power who guards it; nor will He suffer it to be 
the forfeit of my integrity, and of your rashness.’ This firmness drew 
fro the other the observation that his uncle De Gons, though an old 
soldier, was more afraid of death than he was.’ ‘ Afraid of death!’ re- 
joined Mr. Fletcher:—‘ do you think I have been twenty-five years the 
minister of the Lord of life, to be afraid of death now! No, Sir; thanks 
be to God, who giveth me the victory! Itis for you to fear death, who 
have every reason to fear it. You are a gamester and a cheat, yet call 
yourself a gentleman! You are a séeducer of female innocence, and still 
you say you are a gentleman! You are a duellist, and your hand is red 
with your brother’s blood; and for this you style yourself a man of 
honour! Look there, Sir; Look there! See, the broad eye of Heaven is 
fixed upon us! ‘Tremble in the presence of your Maker, who can in a 
moment kill your body, and for ever punish your soul in hell.’ By this 
time the unhappy man was pale: he trembled alternately with fear and 
passion; he threatened, he argued, he entreated. Sometimes he with- 
drew the pistol ; and, fixing his back against the door, stood as a sentinel 
to prevent all egress; and at other times he closed on his uncle, threaten- 
ing instant death. Under these perilous circumstances Mr. Fletcher gave 
no alarm to the family, sought for no weapon, attempted neither escape 
nor manual opposition. He conversed with him calmly; and at length, 
perceiving that the young man was affected, addressed him in language 
truly paternal, until he had fairly disarmed and subdued him. ¢ I cannot,’ 
said he, ‘return my brother’s draft; yet I feel for the distress in which 
you have so thoughtlessly involved yourself, and will endeavour to relieve 
it. My brother De Gons, at my request, will, I am sure, voluntarily give 
you a hundred crowns. Iwill do the same. Perhaps my brother Henry 
will do as much: and I hope your other family will make out the sum 
among them. Ile then prayed with him and for him. By Mr. Fletcher’s 
kind mediation, the family made up the sum he had promised; and with 
much good advice on one side, and many fair promises on the other, they 


parted.” 


- ae - - 


On Printrinc.—Printing is one of the best gifts that heaven in its cle- 
mency has granted man. It will ’ere long change the face of the universe. 
From the narrow space of a printer’s press issue forth the most exalted 
and generous ideas, which it will be impossible for man to resist; he will 
adopt them even against his will, and the result is already visible. Print- 
ing had scarcely been discovered, when every thing seemed to assume a 
general and distinct bent towards perfection. Ideas became more pure, 
despotism was civilized, and humanity held in higher repute ; researches 
were made from all parts, men scrutinized, examined, and laboured hard 
in order to overthrow the ancient temple of ignorance and error; every at- 
tention was paid to the GENERAL Goop, and all undertakings received the 
seal of utility. Properly to comprehend this truth, one must not confine 
one’s self within a city, but view the whole face of Europe, see the nume- 
rous useful establishments which have arisen in every country, cross the 
seas, and look at América, and meditate on the astonishing change which 
has there taken place. America is, perhaps, destined to new mould human 


kind.—Lond. Mag. 
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An Errata. 39 


Prespyrers—Cuass Leavers,—Class leaders, says an English Me- 
thodist writer, resemble the presbyter-bishops of the primitive Christians 
in the following particulars. 

1. “ One duty of the presbyter office is to feed the flock. This the 
leaders do, by giving instruction, advice, and counsel, in their class-meet- 
ings. 

2. “ Another duty of the presbyter office is to oversee, or rule the 
Church, and this is done by the Methodist leaders. ‘They are well ac- 
quainted with their flocks, and give them directions as to their Christian 
deportment. The leaders’ meeting has power to admit and exclude mem- 
bers, to ELECT NEW LEADERS, to inflict Church censures on the unmoral, 
and to make new regulations for the particular society to which they be- 
long, provided these do not infringe upon the general rules of the body. 

3. “ There were several presbyters in every Church of any magnitude, 
and there are many leaders in all the principal societies. The epistle to 
the Church at Philippi, is inscribed to all the saints, with the bishops and 
deacons. Nothing, perhaps, has more puzzled the advocates for diocesan 
episcopacy, than the circumstance of finding in the New Testament a 
plurality of bishops over a single congregation. 

4. “ Some of the presbyters, were preachers, (‘ Let the elders that rule 
well, be counted worthy of double honour, EspectALLy they who labour 
in the word and doctrine.’ 1 Tim. v. 17.) and so are some of the leaders.” 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church, it is the duty of the preacher in 
charge of a circuit, “to appoint all the leaders and change them when HE 
sees it necessary.” Ought these things so to be for ever? 


—=—=—__— — 


ExPLANATION.—The community has no right to self-government en 
masse, or by its representatives: so it is said. But why has not this com- 
munity a right to a representative government? “ Because, say some, we 
alone hold the entire right. ‘That other communities have rights, we do 
not deny; but, the community alluded to, has none; we have transferred 
them al] to ourselves.” So then, the people are under two sets of laws: 
The law of Christ; and the laws of those who have transferred the rights 
of the Church to themselves. 


- ——e 


AN ERRATA TO THE REV. JAMES SMITH’S .FTTER 
vs. REV. JOSHUA SOULE. 


On page 430, 18th line from top, omit the word AND, and read, As re- 
spects settling the doctrine of constitutional law, and episcopal preroga- 
tive, as hostile to the liberties, as they are vitally injurious to the best in- 
terests of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Page 430, last line at bottom, instead of saying, on the second vote it 
was determined in the negative by a majority of one, read, it was a tie, a se- 
cond time, and the same president in the chair pronounced that the mo- 
tion was lost, from whose decision there was no appeal made. 

Again, 432, 30th line from top, instead of large majority, read large 
MINORITY. This stood thus on the manuscript. JAMES SMITH. 

Centreville, April 25, 1823. 
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POETRY. 


\. : THE GENIUS OF. DEATH. 
i 


om the Rev. G. Crouey’s Illustrations of “ Gems from the 
Antique”). 


Waar is Death ? ’Tis to be free 


From earthly love, or hope, or fear,— 
To join the great ue : 
, mbled here ! 


All alike are om 
The mighty grave 
Wraps lord and slave ; 
Nor pride nor poverty dares come 
Within that refuge-house, the tomb! 


Spirit with the drooping wing, 
And the ever-weeping eye, 
Thou of ali earth’s kings art king! 
Empires at thy footstool lie! 
Beneath thee strew’d, 
Their multitude 
Sink, like waves upon the shore ; 
Storms shall never rouse them more! 


What’s the gra of ra oad ’ 
To grandeur round thy ne? 
Ric glory, beauty, birth, 
To thy kingdom al] have gone. 
Before thee stand 
The wondrous band, 
Bards, heroes, sages, side by side, 


Who darken’d nations when they died ! 


Earth has hosts; but thou canst show 
AB od a mma ote ot ak 
Si y gates the mo w 
Has for countless years roll’d on: 
Back from the tomb 
No step hascome; — 


There fix’d, till the last thunder’s sound 


Shall bid thy prisoners be unbound! 


—_— 


THE CONQUEROR OF DEATH. 
' (Occasioned by reading “ The Genius of Death.” ) 


Who is Hz, the awful form, 
Rob’d in glory far more bright 
Than the lightning of the storm,— 
Girt with majesty and might ? 
His sceptred hand 
Wields high command ; 
Like 4 flame his two-edg’d sword! 
Like the thunder is his word! 


Who that Mighty One? . ’Tis He, 
Gop with Gon, and man with men, 
Who gain’d o’er death the victory, 
Who died, and is alive again: 
To him shall bow 
His every foe ;— 
Alpha,—Omega !—evermore 
He reigns, the Lonp,—Deara’s Con- 
QUEROR ! 


From the grim tyrant’s he tore 
The keys of hades sod toe voenb 
To heaven the mighty spoils he bore ;— 

And when from heaven he shall come 
With glory crown’d, 
His voice shall sound, 
And both shall yield their captives then, 
And spirit meet its dust again. 


Horncastle, Jan. 14, 1823. 


On deserts blanch’d without a grave, 
Or scatter’d by the an wind, 


~. Low in the earth, or marble cave,— 


Wherever hid,—there Gop will find: 
Sunk in the deep 
Where thousands sleep,-— 
All shall wake up,—not one be lost,— 
Through every sea, o’er every coast. 


The martyr’s ashes trampled down, 
And he who sent his soul to Gop; 
The man whose seat was once a throne; 
The warrior who in carnage trod ; 

The felon base, 
Worst of our race ; 
The wise, the ignorant, the slave, 
The unnumber’dtenants of the grave;— 


All, all shall live :—And as the saint 
Bursts from the bondage of the tomb, 
Ah! who can tell, what fancy paint, 
The glories which shall round him 
bloom ? 
Loud swell the strains; 
JEHOVAH reigns! 
Death is lost in victory! 
Life in immortality ! 


A. G. Jewrrr. 
Wesleyan Magazine. 
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